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LONDON THREE YEARS AGO AND NOW 


Lonpon, Jury 31, 1918. 

T is three years since I was last in Lon- 
l don, and I find a remarkable change 

in sentiment toward America and 
Americans. In the spring of 1915, the 
United States was neutral; the Lusitania 
had not been torpedoed, German propa- 
ganda was flourishing openly, von Bern- 
storff was still in power, and only the firm 
notes of the President indicated the pos- 
sibility that our country might ultimately 
be drawn into the maelstrom of war. 
Even so, there seemed some danger that 
British firmness in the enforcement of 
the blockade against Germany might in- 
volve us in trouble, diplomatic at least, 
with England. It was not probable, but 
it was within the possibilities, as Britain 
was rather high-handed in her attitude 
toward neutral commerce, and pro-Ger- 
man influence in the United States was 
both strong and unscrupulous. 

At that time, the situation over here 
was critical and the atmosphere gloomy. 
The French and British were barely hold- 
ing the Germans back, fighting desperate- 
ly and making awful sacrifices of men 
in order to stay their advance. Conscrip- 
tion had not been adopted in Britain; 
voluntary enlistment under moral pres- 
sure was the only means of recruiting 
the forces in the field. To this the re- 
sponse was mainly from the better classes, 
the more conscientious and _ intelligent, 
and these volunteers went forth to what 
seemed, and in most cases was, certain 
death, mutilation or capture. 

Britain had not yet awakened to the 
seriousness of the danger. The British 
army in France was still spoken of as the 
“expeditionary force,” as if it were mere- 
ly engaged in some remote military cam- 
paign. Kitchener’s army was forming 
and training in England, and appeals to 
join it were the subject of placards and 
posters on all the walls and hoardings of 
the country, supplemented by every pos- 
sible method of personal influence, even 
moral coercion. 

The masses had not been touched as yet 
by the contagion of fighting; they were 
thinking it over and waiting until the call 
became irresistible. There had been no 
air-raids on London, and the submarine 
had not yet demonstrated its malign pow- 
er. There was plenty of food to be had, 
and no restrictions on its use or waste. 

While the shortage of shells and war 
material was a cause of the deepest anx- 
iety to those acquainted with the situa- 
tion in France, yet strikes on the docks 
and among ammunition workers were 
prevalent. Small men in Parliament 
Were quarreling among themselves over 
political matters of little real moment, 
and while those competent to judge of 
the relative strength of the opposing 
forces were profoundly impressed with 
the immensity of the allies’ task, yet the 
general consensus of opinion in England 
Seemed to be that the war would be over 
Within a year, notwithstanding that Kitch- 
—— 
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ener had said that it would continue 
not less than four years. 

At that time, although many prom- 
inent Englishmen declared that they 
hoped the United States would keep out 
of the war; that its entry into it was 
neither to be desired nor expected, never- 
theless the feeling of contempt for our 
country was general and not very careful- 
ly disguised. It was uncomfortably made 
manifest to the visiting American, how- 
ever strong and openly expressed his in- 
dividual sympathy with the cause of the 
allies might be, that America was taking 
the ignoble part; that while France and 
Britain were pouring out blood and treas- 
ure to stem the tide of German militar- 
ism, thereby protecting America from 
its ultimate encroachments, the Great Re- 
public held aloof, anxious only to save 
itself, heedless of humanity’s appeal for 
help, seeking its own prosperity and wel- 
fare at the cost of Europe’s awful catas- 
trophe. America might be technically 
justified in her position, but morally she 
was chargeable with indifference, if not 
timidity; America was hopelessly com- 
mercial; America had “lost her soul.” 

Against such an indictment, more often 
inferred than openly expressed, it was in 
vain to oppose the logic of calm reason- 
ing and the argument of exact facts. 
The majority of British reasoners who 
thought thus were ignorant,,of the state 
of affairs in America. They could not 
then be brought to understand that in a 
democracy such as the United States, 
with a population of more than a hundred 
millions, living in an immense territory 
extending across a continent, a part of 
the whole, however well-informed and in- 
fluential it: might be, could not safely 
commit the mass to a policy which must, 
in order to be effective, have practically 
unanimous approval. They did not fully 
realize that the people of America were 
not entirely homogeneous; that many of 


them were foreign born or of foreign par- | 


entage; that they were not ready, then, 
to make war upon Germany, and that 
such a course would have been premature 
and certain to provoke protests that might 
easily have been a serious handicap to an 
effective war programme. 

Although President Wilson’s various 
notes to Germany were regarded in Eng- 
land as masterly documents, their sig- 
nificance as necessary steps in the grad~- 
ual education and advancement of the 
American people toward the point where 
either the abandonment of Germany’s 
ruthless policy of submarine warfare or 
a declaration of war would be inevitable 
was not fully recognized. Warning notes 
did not satisfy the British people; they 
expected something more drastic. In 
1915, therefore, President Wilson and his 
policy were scoffed at, and he was spoken 
of contemptuously as one who dared not 
fight. His policy was considered as mere 
temporizing and an avoidance of the is- 
sue. The British people, as a whole, 


could not understand that in a republic 
such as the United States a leader must 
not advance too far ahead of his sup- 


port. 
It followed that, in the election, the 
preponderance of British sympathy, 


strangely enough, was on the same side 
as the pro-German sentiment in America, 
which favored the election of Mr. Hughes 
for a directly contrary reason. The pro- 
Germans believed Mr. Hughes would 
avoid war with Germany because they 
had indorsed his nomination; his British 
supporters felt certain that President 
Wilson would not declare war, whatever 
happened, but that the influence of Col- 
onel Roosevelt and other outspoken op- 
ponents of Germany in the Republican 
party would prevail, and an anti-German 
policy would be the result, if Mr. Hughes 
was elected. 

The change in British sentiment since 
1915, when I was last here, is tremen- 
dous, and while it is most gratifying to 
an American, of course, yet it has its 
amusing aspects, as showing the super- 
ficiality of public opinion. No apology 
for President Wilson’s course is now 
necessary; it is fully understood, and 
from being unpopular he has become, 
above all living men, the accepted and rec- 
ognized exponent of the cause of the al- 
lies and its foremost champion. What 
was then pronounced timidity, is now 
acclaimed far-seeing wisdom. The Presi- 
dent has not changed; his course from the 
beginning has been logical and consistent, 
but British opinion has altered; time and 
reverses have brought a clearer vision of 
America’s position and the difficulties in 
the way which finally led to the existing 
state of things. The President’s policy 
now appears in its true light, dictated by 
a clear understanding of the American 
people and a far-sighted judgment that 
refused to yield to passion or clamor, but 
proceeded, step by step, as fast as the 
public was ready, to the inevitable climax 
of war with Germany. 

America is no longer charged with com- 
mercialism, and, according to British sen- 
timent, its “lost soul” has now been found. 
All of which is most gratifying, although 
not altogether a metamorphosis of na- 
tional character to those who understood 
the American situation from the begin- 
ning of the war. 

The tendency here now is toward the 
other extreme. America and Americans 
are being over-praised and exalted. Brit- 
ons cannot say enough in commendation 
of the course of the United States since 
it entered the war, and its soldiers now in 
France are the theme of universal ac- 
claim. Miracles of valor are expected of 
them, and the press delights to record 
their accomplishments, together with their 
quaint sayings. Popular approval is man- 
ifested in an infinity of ways. At the 
Savoy Hotel a jazz band, in which an 
American darky with a banjo performs 
a prominent part, nightly produces al- 


leged music that is received with tremen- 
dous applause. 

Even the delay of America in entering 
the war is now not only extenuated, but 
praised as providential. A young Brit- 
ish officer expressed the prevailing feeling 
to me the other night. He said: “Had 
America come in when we did, four years 
ago, it would have been war-worn and 
jaded, as we are, but it wisely waited un- 
til the psychological moment. Now it en- 
ters in the nick of time. The Americans 
are fresh and eager, their spirit is mag- 
nificent. They come into the game when 
the allies are hard pressed and the enemy 
is battered and weary. They bring us 
fresh hope and courage, and their effect 
upon the Germans is demoralizing. Thanks 
to them, this war will soon be ended and- 
Germany beaten.” 

Certainly the spirit of our boys is splen- 
did. There can be no harm in saying 
now, since they are by this time landed 
in France, that there came over with us 
on the same transport several thousand 
of the finest American rough-necks that 
ever went forth from our native land to 
do battle in France. Great big fellows 
they were, in the pink of condition and 
eager for action. All sorts and condi- 
tions of men were to be found in the 
ranks serving as privates and glad to be 
there, ranging from college professors 
and bankers’ sons to roustabouts, and all 
alike good-natured and sanguine of suc- 
cess. 

Their officers were a fine lot of young 
men, serious-minded for the most part, 
and fully realizing their responsibilities. 
Thank heaven they were all safely land- 
ed, and are now added to General Per- 
shing’s forces. Such as these are being 
sent across at the rate of three hundred 
thousand a month, and there are millions 
more coming. 

Recent reports from the front add to 
the prestige and popularity of America 
in Britain. Having undergone contume- 
ly and criticism with patience, it is to be 
hoped that Americans will bear their 
newly born praise with humility and mod- 
esty, and that they will not allow them- 
selves to become unduly elated by evanes- 
cent popularity, even when it comes from 
as reticent a source as the British public. 
“It is evident that the allies are depend- 
ing to an almost unlimited degree upon 
American support to win the war. For 
men and money, for ships and aircraft, 
for munitions and food, they look con- 
fidently toward the resources of the Unit- 


ed States, which are supposed to be in- ¢ 


exhaustible. The burden that is laid up- 
on our country is a heavy one, and it has 
undertaken a mighty task, but if I know 
our people they will be equal to all de- 
mands made upon them, however great 
they may be. Having committed itself 
to the winning of this war, America will 
not pause until the great end is accom- 
plished. 

Superficially, the spirit of America 
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seems even more earnest than that of 
England. Perhaps four years of strug- 
gle make a difference in outward ap- 
pearances, and of course one must not 
judge by the aspects of life seen in Lon- 
don on the streets and in the hotels, clubs 
and theatres. The great, strong heart of 
Britain, strengthened and disciplined by 
losses and sorrows, is not manifested to 
the visitor, but beats in dogged courage 
and endurance beneath the outward ap- 
pearances of casual daily life. 

Here in London, while the wounded are 
pathetically in evidence everywhere, and 
the streets are filled with soldiers home 
on brief leave or preparing to go to the 
front, while lights are out at night and 
gayeties are restricted, the theatres and 
other places of amusement are doing a 
rushing business and, despite the horrors 
of war, youth insists upon being served. 
One can well understand that the re- 
action from service at tlie front craves 
frivolity and lightness. I have not heard 
a band playing on the streets since I 
came. 

I wonder if I dare say that Britain 
seems to have a certain hardening of the 
arteries? By this I mean that sorrow and 
loss are being endured with stoicism, that 
hearts have grown numb with repeated 
blows, and grieving is postponed until 
there is less call for action and more time 
for mourning. This is not indifference or 
callousness, but endurance, which has 
ceased to count losses and only lives for 
one great end. Certainly there is less 
outward evidence of the ravages of war 
than there was three years ago when I was 
last here. 

The little people in public life appear 
quite as intent upon their petty quarrels 
as they were then; politics seems to have 
learned nothing by adversity, and a great 
strike among munition workers, caused by 
some purely technical issue, threatens to 
embarrass the situation; there is the usual 
scrambling for place and preference 
among those who stay at home while brave 
men fight, and newly made titles distin- 
guish many who found the road to them 
through the safe paths of vicarious sacri- 
fice. All such things impress the visitor 
unpleasantly, and lead him to believe that 
behind the fighting line the support at 
home is not what it should be. 

They even encourage the American to 
think that the cherished ideals of his own 
country in respect of this war—what it 
means and what it is to accomplish—are 
higher and better for ‘their remoteness 
from the scene of action, and that 
throughout the whole of the United States 
there runs, clear and strong, a spirit of 
self-sacrifice and devotion to principle 
which is not so self-seeking in its mani- 
festation as he imagined it might be. 
This thought is not boastfulness, nor is it 
meant to detract in the slightest from the 
splendid spirit shown by the British peo- 
ple as a whole. It comes as a contrast to 
some phases of British life as one sees it 
from day to day, but there are others, in- 
visible, which count greatly in the sum 
of Britain’s achievement in this war, and 
which do not show on the surface. On 
these, and not upon superficialities, must 
final judgment of the nation rest. 


Perhaps such evidences as appear in 
the columns of the Times, today’s for in- 
stance, speak more eloquently of Eng- 
land’s suffering and endurance than the 
things seen on the streets. Thus: “Died 
on the 22nd July, in hospital abroad, of 
wounds received in action, only son of 
——.” “At Bedford House, Cardiff, Cap- 
tain B, beloved husband of » only 
son of ——.” “Of septic poisoning, con- 
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tracted abroad, Major C, beloved 
husband of ——.” “Killed in action, 
Captain D, dearly loved son of ——.” 
“Reported missing, now officially reported 
killed in action, the dearly loved youngest 
son of ——.” “In proud and loving 
memory of Captain E, killed in ac- 
tion, third.son of ——.” “To the dear 
memory of 2nd Lieut. F, beloved son 





of » who died of wounds.” “In ever- 
loving memory of the dearly loved son 
of ——., who died of wounds.” “In ever 


affectionate and thankful memory of my 
friend Captain G, killed July 28th, 
whilst on dangerous flying duty. Among 
the fairest souls and dearest friends on 
earth.” “In ‘honoured and most loving 
memory of our gallant and only son, 
killed in aérial combat in Flanders.” “To 
the dear memory of my kinsman, gallant 
Captain M, killed in action.” And so 
on, through the long list, each notice car- 
rying its message of individual loss and 
its own story of human suffering, coura- 
geously endured. 

Speaking of the popularity of the 
American troops, our colored soldiers 
seem to receive their share of public fa- 
vor. They have given a name to the 
Crown Prince which appears greatly to 
please the popular fancy. They call him 
“Mistah Ratface.” This, from a recent 
press report from the front, is character- 
istic: “Amid the ruins, Americans sit 
smoking peacefully and contemplatively. 
‘Well, it’s a hell of a war, but it’s the only 
one we've got,’ is a commentary I heard.” 

Strikes and rumors of strikes, endless 
discussions among political pin-heads and 
ceaseless maneuverings for place and pre- 
ferment may be going on here in England, 
but all goes well and gloriously on the 
fighting line, which is the main thing after 
all. 

In London the weather is always a 
matter of prime importance, war or no 
war. It is said to have been a “cold sum- 
mer” thus far. The following advertise- 
ment in yesterday’s paper graphically de- 
scribes the weather since, and for some 
time before, I arrived: 

“Rain, rain, rain, rain, rain, rain, rain, 
the rain it raineth every day—from Sun- 
day morn to Saturday night—with just 
a glimmer of sunshine flicked in here and 
there to show there’s no ill feeling. Al- 
lotment holders all happy with fine crops 
of carrots, onions, cabbages and peas, but 
L. G. O. drivers, hitching their capes up 
to their chins, and the specials, wonder- 
ing why in the name of St. Swithin and 
all that’s holy they ever took the job on, 
and the farmers, and our old pals the 
costers, on tenter-hooks all the time, not 
knowing where they are going to fetch 
up, with an occasional blessing on the 
parsons for not minding their own busi- 
ness.” 

Bad weather has one advantage at least; 
it is not favorable for air-raids. There 
have been none on London since May; 
perhaps the Germans, having received 
plentiful doses of their own medicine 
lately, are not so keen as they were on 
this particular form of frightfulness. 
One of their last achievements was to 
bomb a prison camp in England filled 
with their own people. 

London does not seem to be very much 
concerned over this danger, though all 
possible precautions are taken against it, 
shelters are provided and placards on 
the streets indicate where they may be 
found. The following notice in the pro- 
gramme of a theatre I attended the other 
night is significant: 

“Arrangements have been made for 
warning of a threatened Air-Raid to be 


communicated by the Military Authori- 
ties to this Theatre. On receipt of any 
such warning the audience will be in- 
formed with a view to enable persons who 
may wish to proceed home, or to secure 
better shelter, to do so. Also to give 
Naval and Military officers, whose duty 
requires them to go to their post, the op- 
portunity of immediately leaving the 
Theatre for this purpose. The warning 
will be communicated as early as pos- 
sible before any actual attack can take 
place. There will, therefore, be no cause 
for alarm or undue haste. Those who 
decide to leave are warned not to loiter 
about the streets, and if bombardment or 
gunfire commences before they reach 
home, they should at once take cover.” 

Of food in London there is no scarcity, 
except in a few items which are being 
conserved. There is a meat, a sugar and 
a fats ration, the last named covering but- 
ter, margarine and lard. Cream no long- 
er appears, and skim milk takes its place. 
The bread is dark and unpalatable, due to 
the fact that it is made from “high ex- 
traction” flour, that is, flour which con- 
tains a large percentage of the bran and 
roughage of the wheat. 

Britain followed the “war-flour” fal- 
lacy, which France has repudiated for a 
more enlightened milling method. When 
to this “high extraction” flour are added 
various cereal substitutes, such as rye, 
barley and corn products, the result is a 
bread that may do in an emergency, but 
does not give satisfaction, and is hard 
and unappetizing, almost as impossible 
as the so-called bread containing no wheat 
whatever, which has been offered to a 
patient public, incidentally at a good 
stiff price, by American hotels. Even as 
it is, and that is certainly bad enough, the 
bread in England is much better than it 
was. 

It is hoped and expected that there will 
soon be a decided improvement in the 
quality of the bread in Britain, owing to 
the more plentiful supply of wheat af- 
forded by this year’s American crop. As 
so many people in this country depend 
very largely on bread, it is to be hoped 
that this improvement will be speedily 
effected; nothing would be more encourag- 
ing to the public. 

British cooking is not the most skillful 
in the world, and the result of the re- 
strictions is to make eating rather a mo- 
notonous and uninteresting performance. 
There is plenty to eat, such as it is, and 
no doubt the nourishment is there. There 
is an abundance of good fish, and pork is 
plentiful; fruits are scarce and dear, and 


_ the vegetables are not prepared in an 


appetizing way; peas, for instance, being 
served half-cooked, and potatoes under- 
done and rather soggy. It is the fashion 


' to eat sparingly, and avoid the things that 


are scarce. 

There is a scarcity of matches, which 
to a smoker is a minor hardship. In the 
clubs a taper in a glass receptacle is pro- 
vided with paper “spills” made in the 
old-fashioned way, from which lights can 
be obtained without the use of matches. 
Economy in the use of gas and electricity 
is urged. Since April, consumption has 
been reduced one-sixth. For this reason, 
the interiors of houses and buildings are 
not lighted any more than is absolutely 
necessary, and hotel guests are urged to 
co-operate by restricting the number of 
lights in their apartments, 

Since their arrival in London, Mr. 
Hoover and his staff have been exceed- 
ingly busy, day and night. The Chief 
early announced to those who came to 
welcome him that the American people 
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were thoroughly in earnest, and it should 
be understood that he was here for busi- 
ness and the trip was not in the nature 
of a junket. : 

With characteristic energy he has bee: 
pushing forward the work in hand wit), 
the utmost celerity. The conference be- 
tween the food controllers of the allies, 
Mr. Clynes for the United Kingdom, M. 
Boret for.France, and Signor Crespi for 
Italy, and Mr. Hoover, has been continu- 
ing with daily sessions, and its meetings 
are expected to conclude this week. The 
most satisfactory progress has _ been 
made, and an Inter-Allied Food Council, 
composed of representatives of the four 


governments, has been created. Mr. Cot- ~ 


ton, Dr. Taylor and Mr. Jackson, of Mi. 
Hoover’s staff, will remain here, while Mr. 
Bell will accompany Mr. Hoover to 
France and Italy. 

Notable among the many luncheons and 
dinners given in connection with this con- 
ference were the lord mayor’s luncheon at 
the Mansion House, a dinner given by 
the government at the Carlton Hotel, a 
luncheon to Mr. Hoover by Baron Mon- 
cheur, the Belgian minister, and a dinner 
to him by his associates of the Commis- 
sion for Relief in Belgium. His welcome 
here has been most cordial, and to Amer- 
ica’s voluntary self-denial is ascribed the 
solution of the allies’ food problem. 

In his speech at the dinner to the food 
controllers, Mr. Lloyd-George acknow!- 
edged the allies’ food debt to America, 
and said: 

“We are learning many things in this 
war. We are learning to know each oth- 
er. When we began we were foreigners 
to each other. We shall never meet as 
foreigners again; we talk to each other 
now exactly as though we were old friends 
and of the same racé. We do not now 
mind disagreeing with each other. Dis- 
agreement is, I think, the short road to 
agreement, and a false agreement is the 
surest road to dissension. We are now 
beginning to discuss things as though we 
were members of the same family, for- 
eigners no more; there is a common cause, 
a common table, a common larder, a com- 
mon coal-cellar.” 

The message of the President, deliv- 
ered through Mr. Hoover, to the effect 
that “we are all eating at a common tal)le,” 
made a most favorable impression, and 
Mr. Hoover’s assurance that food sup- 
plies for the allies were now assured for 
the period of the war created a feeling of 
hopefulness and confidence which is wel- 
come and timely. 

The promise of better bread is highly 
satisfactory to the British people, and 
already the effect of Mr. Hoover's opti- 
mistic words is found in the release of 
bacon from the ration, with the prospect 
of still further relaxation in the food re- 
strictions to follow. 

However, in order to avoid over-con- 
fidence in the food situation, which might 
lead to waste, the conference yester ay 
passed the following: 

“Resolved, That, while the increased 
production of the United States ren:(ers 
it possible to relax some of the restric- 
tions which have borne with peculiar hard- 
ship upon all our peoples, yet it is )- 
solutely necessary that rigid economy 
and elimination of waste in the conswmp- 
tion and handling of all foodstuffs, 4s 
well as increased production, should be 
maintained throughout the European 4l- 
lied countries and in North America. 

“It is only by such economy and ¢lim- 
ination of waste that the transportation 
of the necessary men and supplies from 


(Continued on page 827.) 
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“Deacon Whitely, who owns about three thousand acres 

of bottom land down yonder where the valley widens 
out,” said Old Dad F etchit, of the Fish River Roller 

54) 7a)Mills, “was up to Pap Stone’ 8 Store the 
other day rampsin’ an’ oratin’ around 
0882, on what oughter to be done in 
the way of taxin’ profiteerin’ 
—__.when somebody up an’ 



























allowed anythin’ the 
I, done would hit De 
hisself middlin’ hard. 
‘Not much it wouldn't,’ 
yelled the Deacon, ‘Tma 
mer an’ patriot an’ so long 


‘ this here country is run by 
the exercise of the franchise there 
ain't no dang congress dares to lay its hand onto me. 








THE NEW MILLING RULES 

Had the milling regulations promul- 
gated last week by the Food Administra- 
tion possessed no other virtues in the eyes 
of the millers than the mere presentation 
of a definite programme, they would have 
been received with some satisfaction. The 
uncertainty which prevailed after the 
original Milling Division went out of ex- 
istence, and which grew acute when new- 
crop wheat became available in large 
quantities, was so disconcerting that any- 
thing which would definitely put an end 
to it was likely to be a relief. 

The situation during the past weeks, 
with milling operations conducted under 
the temporary plan announced early in 
July, has recalled, though it has by no 
means paralleled, the perilous days of 
last summer, when the country was con- 
fronted with an actual flour shortage, the 
price of wheat was undetermined, and 
Congress haggled lamentably over the 
clauses of the bill creating the Food Ad- 
ministration. This year no such alarm- 
ing difficulties have existed, but the mill- 
ers have been working under the very 
serious handicap of not knowing what was 
to come, or how soon the change would be 
announced. 

On the fundamental proposal of the 
new rules, the reduction of the propor- 
tion of substitutes, there can be but one 
opinion. Substitutes, under the old regu- 
lations, had become an absolute bugbear 
to every one who had to deal with them, 
The whole country was burdened with 
substitutes which had to be milled, car- 
ried in stock and sold, but which nobody 
wanted to eat. In so far as the use of 
substitutes resulted in an actual saving 
of wheat, it was, of course, effective; but 
if, as was apparently the case, it was 
hoped and expected that they would worm 
their way into general esteem and affec- 
tion, the exact reverse has happened. Peo- 
ple loyally bought substitutes, and so far 
as possible ate them, but with every un- 
palatable and indigestible mouthful the 
longing for honest bread became greater. 

The twenty per cent substitutes basis 
can be accepted, not only with the loyalty 
due to a war need, but with entire good 
humor, America would be ready to “eat 
at a common table” with its associates on 
any basis whatsoever, but it is doubly glad 
to do so when the common fare is edible. 
The use of substitutes to the extent of 


twenty per cent will harm no one, from 
the miller to the consumer; and whereas 
the former regulations unquestionably 
produced a vast amount of waste, the 
present ones enforce the use of only such 
a quantity of substitutes as can be taken 
care of thoroughly and without difficulty. 
The abrogation of the “fifty-fifty” rule is 
a victory for the allies. 

Many of the other revisions of previous 
rules are likewise of unqualified benefit. 
The authorization of increased flour 
stocks, raising the limit of supplies from 
thirty to sixty days; the discontinuance 
of wheatless days and meals; the aban- 
donment of the rule limiting selling to 
seventy per cent of previous sales, and 
the abrogation of the eighth-barrel and 
quarter-barrel limit for retailers, all tend 
to put the flour business, from miller to 
consumer, on a more nearly normal basis. 
No one doubted the necessity for such 
rules. in dealing with last year’s short 
crop, but the need was none the less re- 
gretted; and the removal of so many of 
the barriers between the man who makes 
flour and the man who eats bread is a 
clear gain for every one concerned. 

The great problem in connection with 
the new rules is that of the manufacture 
of mixed flour. For over twenty years the 
milling industry had fought mixed flour 
to the limit of its strength, and the long 
battle, culminating in the fruitless efforts 
of Congressman Rainey only a short time 
ago, has bred in most millers a habit of 
dislike toward the idea of mixed flour 
which cannot easily be overcome, even in 
view of the absolutely changed conditions 
of war-time. They are now asked, though 
not absolutely required, to execute a com- 
plete, if temporary, about-face, and to 
make the very thing they had consistent- 
ly opposed for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury. 

The Northwestern Miller believes, how- 
ever, that it will not be long before the 
entire milling industry has reconciled it- 
self to this apparent change of front, and 
has come to see that in the new “Victory 
mixed flour” lies the satisfactory solution 
of the world’s flour problem during the 
war. Its manufacture is not compulsory, 
and there need be no fear that those mills 
which, for one reason or another, are 
unable to make mixed ftour will fail to 
find a market for their product. No wheat 
flour is going begging while the war lasts, 
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On the other hand, the dislike of whole- 
sale and retail dealers for the handling of 
substitutes, and the public’s hesitation 
about eating them, are bound to produce 
a ready market for all the “Victory mixed 
flour” the mills can produce. 

The Millers’ National Federation, at its 
meeting in Chicago last Friday, put the 
industry on record as entirely willing to 
blend flour at the mill so far as location 
and equipment will permit, but, at the 
same time, as “unalterably opposed to 
any repeal or suspension of the law known 
as the mixed-flour law.” This position is 
entirely logical. There is no occasion for 
the millers to retract a single one of the 
statements made with regard to mixed 
flour during the twenty years of battling 
over it, even though at present, and purely 
as a war measure, they should manufac- 
ture it, not merely with willingness, but 
with enthusiasm. 

It is desirable that the mixed-flour law 
should stand, and the Federation acted 
with excellent judgment in going on rec- 
ord with regard to it. When, however, 
the nations are bound together in behalf 
of a common cause; when the food of one 
must essentially be the food of all, and 
when, even with bountiful crops, there is 
not enough wheat for safety, then the 
problem of conserving wheat becomes all- 
important; and there can be no question 
that, from every standpoint, the most 
effective and simplest way to save wheat 
is to have the miller do it. 

Certain details urgently demand a more 
thorough working out, and conspicuously 
so the present clumsy method of paying 
the required tax. It is pointed out that 
it would require something like sixty-four 
hundred stamps for a single carload of 
twelve-pound sacks of mixed flour. This 
is no time for setting a large number of 
men and women to the unproductive labor 
of licking stamps. Matters such as this 
can, however, be made right without weak- 
ening or abrogating the mixed-flour law 
in any of its essentials, and it may be 
confidently assumed that they will 
promptly be rectified. 

The milling industry would have fol- 
lowed to the utmost limits of its ability 
any regulations which the Food Adminis- 
tration might have promulgated; its loy- 
alty and devotion, despite the comments 
of the Federal Trade Commission, have 
been demonstrated conclusively during 
the past year. There is, however, a double 
satisfaction in following regulations when 
in doing so one performs a patriotic serv- 
ice and at the same time is convinced that 
they represent, as a whole, the wisest pos- 
sible solution of an immensely difficult 
problem. The hindrances in the way will 
soon be overcome or done away with; and 
the new rules promise for the entire mill- 
ing industry a year of activity, of vast 
usefulness, and of a reasonable, legitimate 
recompense for its labor. 





ARMY FLOUR SITUATION 

Information from an official source 
suggests that what The Northwestern 
Miller recently referred to as “open 
terms” in the purchase of flour for the 
army are not so regarded by the Subsist- 
ence Division of the office of the Quarter- 
master General. The rules governing 
purchase of and payment for flour for 
army use provide either for draft against 
documents to the extent of ninety per 
cent of the value of the shipment or re- 
mittance immediately following receipt of 
shipping documents. 

Specifically the system provides that, 
on flour for the expeditionary forces, the 
seller shall draw sight draft against the 
Grain Corporation for ninety per cent of 
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the face of the invoice. The Grain Cor- 
poration collects this amount from the 
quartermaster’s office at port of embarka- 
tion, the ten per cent balance being with- _ 
held until arrival and — of the 
shipment, 

On flour for domestic use, at canton- 
ments and posts, the rules provide that 
payment shall be made by the purchasing 
quartermaster after he has received satis- 
factory shipping documents and samples 
of the shipment,—under rules covered by 
circular of the Subsistence Division to 
Depot Quartermaster, dated July 31, 
1918. No provision is made for drafts 
on flour so: purchased for use by the home 
forces. 

It must be admitted that these rules 
cannot, in themselves, be reasonably ob- 
jected to. The trouble appears to be 
that remittances covering domestic pur- 
chases move much more slowly than is 
contemplated in the regulations, and that 
the ten per cent balances have appeared in 
some instances to be practically immov- 
able. In cases brought to the attention of 
The Northwestern Miller, these balances 
have, as stated in previous editorial com- 
ment, been held up for long periods, ap- 
parently through no reason save that of 
winding and unwinding red tape. 

Unofficial assurances are given that 
cases of this character will, when brought 
properly to the notice of the Subsistence 
Division, receive prompt attention. This 
has not, however, so far been the experi- 
ence of millers who have suffered annoy- 
ance through delays in securing full set- 
tlement. There is, as previously stated, 
no desire whatever on the part of millers 
or of The Northwestern Miller unjustly 
to criticize army payment methods. The 
fact remains that a great number of mill- 
ers are so doubtful about securing prompt 
and full settlement for flour sold to the 
army that they have announced their in- 
tention not to bid on such supplies. 





RUSHING THE WHEAT OUT 

At Kansas City, the principal grain 
market of the Southwest, receipts of 
wheat from the first of the new-crop 
movement to date have exceeded every 
previous record at that terminal. This 
grain was shipped from the fields of Ne- 
braska, Kansas and Oklahoma—the home 
source of wheat supply of mills with a 
daily capacity of between ninety and one 
hundred thousand barrels—to Kansas 
City, and thence to points east, north 
and south, with a substantial movement 
to tidewater for eventual export. 

In the past month, wheat arrivals -have 
been so great that railways, even under 
unified control, became utterly unable to 
cope with the movement, and terminal 
yards, already congested, finally were 
hopelessly blocked with new receipts of 
several hundred cars each day. To meet 
this situation, a request finally was made 
that all private buying by millers and 
shippers be suspended for a period, per- 
mitting the Food Administration to take 
all of the receipts and consolidate them 
into solid trainload movements to the 
Gulf for export. Under this arrange- 
ment, quick clearance was given within 
a period of three or four days to about 
fifteen hundred cars of wheat, which, 
dumped at Galveston in spite of the ab- 
sence of shipping there, became forever 
unavailable for home mill grinding. 

Prior to this dumping at the Gulf a 
great amount of wheat already had found 
its way ‘to the lake ports and to Montreal 
with the intent of its eventual exporta- 
tion. Already there is serious congestion 
at Montreal, and disturbing conditions 
have developed at eastern seaboard Unit- 
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ed States ports, due to the almost unre- 
stricted dumping of wheat at tidewater 
terminals, with no apparent provision for 
its disposition other than that it is there 
to await shipping. 

The Railway Administration appears 
to have met the situation by merely ex- 
erting every effort to keep the grain in 
transit and to get it out of the way of 
other traffic, regardless of where it should 
best be held with a view to its milling and 
distribution in the form of flour. While, 
in one instance, two or three million 
bushels of milling wheat were being 
dumped at the Gulf in order to free the 
Kansas City terminal, about fifteen mil- 
lion bushels of available storage stood 
empty at that point. It is suggested that 
this storage may be used later for the 
accumulation of stocks of western soft 
wheats, which are totally unsuited to use 
by mills of the district. 

A further point of interest in the sit- 
uation is that the entire southwestern ter- 
ritory is, because of the effects of the 
drouth, unusually dependent upon wheat 
millfeeds for live stock. Coarse grain 
and forage crops in Texas are a complete 
failure, the country being practically dev- 
astated so far as vegetation is con- 
cerned; in Oklahoma the case is little 
better; and in Kansas and Nebraska, 
supplies of animal feeds are the smallest 
in years. In this situation, the need for 
every available pound of wheat offals is 
particularly acute. 

In spite of this condition, the wheat 
is not only being permitted to move but 
actually facilitated in its movement out 
of the country to places where it becomes 
forever unavailable to the flour mills. So 
far as can now be foreseen, only 
congestion at eastern and seaboard ter- 
minals can prevent a repetition of the 
same conditions in connection with the 
movement of the spring wheat crop. 
Growers assuredly will hurry it to mar- 
ket directly from threshers, and, should 
cars be in as free supply as they have 
been in the parts of the West where win- 
ter wheat is grown, there is every promise 
that the Northwest will promptly be de- 
nuded of the wheat supplies so necessary 
for the operation of its flour mills. 

It cannot be denied that the equipment 
of the carriers should be used to the best 
advantage in the movement of the grain 
crop, so that, so far as possible, there 
will be no recurrence of last year’s winter 
congestion. This requirement should not, 
however, be met by rushing the wheat 
entirely away from western territories 
and thereby denuding great milling dis- 
tricts of supplies which later on will be 
sorely needed for flour manufacture. 
Every consideration, both of railway and 
food economy, requires that, so far as 
possible, wheat reserves—unless they be 
definitely assigned for exportation in the 
form of wheat—be held where they will 
be available for milling. 








NEXT YEAR’S WHEAT PRICE 





Government Will Guarantee $2.26 Per Bushel 
for 1919 Crop, Chicago Basis—Farmers 
Protected from Foreign Grain 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 31.—Presi- 
dent Wilson will issue a proclamation dur- 
ing the next few days fixing the price of 
the 1919 wheat crop at $2.26 at Ctctan. 
This is the government guaranty at pres- 
ent, including the advances approved 
some weeks ago to absorb freight rate in- 
creases promulgated by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration. 

In announcing the continuance of the 
existing guaranty to the wheat producer, 
it is anticipated that the President will 
appoint a commission in June, 1919, to 
survey the wheat price situation and make 
such modification of the government guar- 
anty as may then be considered necessary. 
This commission report will be available 
before July, 1919, when the $2.26 guar- 
anty on the 1919 crop becomes effective. 
If conditions dictate modification of the 
guaranty, it is pointed out, it will be pos- 
sible to make such change before harvest- 
ing of the 1919 crop commences. 

Officials of the Department of Agricul- 
ture view the extension of the $2.26 guar- 
anty wegen | 1919 essential as an evidence 
of good faith toward the wheat producer. 
It is estimated there will be a surplus of 
200,000,000 bus of American wheat, over 

necessary for this 
country and the allies, out of the 1918 
crop. In addition to the effect this sur- 
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plus would have on — the govern- 
ment now is virtuall: yer, and as such 
can absolutely fix price through its 
transactions without resorting to 
actual price-fixing regulations. 
Moreover, it is pointed out there are 
400,000,000 bus of surplus wheat in Aus- 
tralia, and a great harvest is expected in 
Argentina. All of these supplies would 
become immediately available, should the 
war end in 1919, at a price close to $1 per 
bu. Continuance of present guaranty 
therefore assures the American farmer 
$2.26 for every bushel of wheat produced 
and harvested in this country up to July, 


1920. 
Ricwarp B. Warrovs. 


MILLERS FORM A UNION 


Want Eight-Hour Day for All Employees and 
Big Advance in Wages—Owners Say 
Impossible to Meet Demands 


The employees in the flour mills of Min- 
neapolis and St. Paul have formed a union, 
and this morning (Sept. 4) presented the 
following to the mill owners: 

AGREEMENT 


Between the ........ Milling Co., 
and its employees in the flour mill in regard 
to the hours and the rate of wages. 

Article 1. Eight hours shall constitute 
regular working day for all employees of the 
flour mill. 

Article 2. All time worked over the eight 
hours shall be paid at the rate of time and 
a half for the first two hours, and double time 
thereafter, with double time for holidays and 
Sundays. New Year's Day, Decoration Day, 
Independence Day, Thanksgiving Day, Labor 
Day and Christmas shall be considered as 
legal holidays. Should any of the above holi- 
days fall on Sunday, the day recognized by 
the nation shall be considered the legal holi- 
day, and paid for as such. 

Article 3. Rates of pay per hour: Sewers 
and nailers, 65%c; loaders and counters, 
65%c; packers, 62%c; oilers, 56%c; sweep- 
ers, 52%c; smutters, 62%c; machine tenders, 
62%c; feed packers, 62%c; assistants to gen- 
eral repair men, 52%c; flour packers, 68 4c; 
general utility men, 50c; engineers, 62% c; 
millwrights, 75c; electricians, 62%c; firemen, 
56%c; men in sack department, 62%c; as- 
sistant bolters, .62%c; grain shovelers, 55c; 
watchmen, 60c; belt men, 68%c; plumbers, 
72%c; bolters, ..; grinders, ..; scalpers, 60c. 

Article 4. Packers and loaders shall be 
paid extra compensation when working with 
short crews on a percentage basis. 

Article 5. The mill committee shall first 
endeavor to adjust all grievances with the 
foremen in their respective departments. All 
grievances that cannot be adjusted in the 
above way shall be brought before the gen- 
eral management by the committee repre- 
senting employees. On failure to reach an 
adjustment, the grievance or grievances shail 
be submitted to the National War Board for 
its decision. The company in no way shall 
discriminate against committeemen who, 
from time to time, are elected to represent 
the employees who are covered by this agree- 
ment, 

Article 6. This agreement shall become 
effective Sept. 7, 1918, and shall remain effec- 
tive for the period of six months, with the 
distinct understanding that the men shall 
continue to work at least 15 days after the 
expiration of the above stated time, so as to 
provide ample time to negotiate for a new 
or further extension of this agreement. 

Signed by the company: 
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The demands are considered as exorbi- 
tant, especially in view of the fact that 
the naan have granted their em- 
ployees three, and in some instances four, 
advances in wages within the last 15 
months. 

Millowners feel that it would be im- 
possible under existing conditions to sign 
this agreement, and are inclined to put 
the whole matter up to the government 
for adjudication. The government is 
practically running the milling business 
at present, and has established prices at 
which the mills can sell their products. 
Any advance in cost of uction would 
naturally have to be followed by an ad- 
vance in the cost of the product. 

Millowners feel that the move is very 
ill-advised. They have treated their em- 
ployees with every consideration, and 
taken care of them through illness, etc. 
Local mill employees are paid much high- 
er wages than men in similar employment 
at most other milling centers. 

The employees of some of the compan- 
ies have indicated that they are in no 
hurry for a itive answer, although the 
agreement for it to become effective 
next Saturday. These employees have in- 
dicated that will not strike. 

There has not yet been an opportuni 
for the millowners to confer or to call di- 
rectors’ meetings to consider the demands 
of the men. 


Spain, in 1917, eg, a total of only 
317,600 tons of t. = 





THE WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT 


Production of Flour at Milling Centers—Per- 
centages of Activity of Mills Compared 
with Maximum Output 

The attached table gives the flour output 
at milling centers for the last two weeks, 


with comparisons, in bbis: Sept. 1 Sept. 2 
Aug. 31 Aug. 24 1917 1916 





Minneapolis ....378,740 367,500 310,630 448,886 
Duluth-Superior 16,635 4,725 14,085 24,900 
Milwaukee ..... 9,000 9,000 10,000 13,500 





Totals ....... 404,375 381,225 334,715 487,285 
Outside mills*..118,450 ...... 103,455 158,680 





Ag’gate sprg.522,825 


St. Louis ...... 38,600 38,800 42,900 29,500 
St. Louist ..... 57,000 56,300 57,800 40,000 
Buffalo ........ 159,100 137,200 95,160 120,200 


8,800 9,000 11,600 
Chicago 24,000 19,750 
Kansas City.... 64,000 64,600 74,500 63,600 
Kansas Cityt...303,767 342,801 236,350 247,526 
Toledo ......+. 24,214 26,300 44,100 38,700 
Toledof ....... 48,441 64,922 99,370 68,060 


Rochester 


Nashville** .... 71,465 106,439 153,680 108,310 
Portland, Oreg. 84,315 35,845 ...... ....+- 
Seattle ........ 27,955 80,295 9,375 26,670 
Tacoma ....... $1,855 9,675 14,095 41,645 





PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY 
The following table shows the percentages 
of activity of mills at various points. The 
figures represent the relation of actual week- 
ly output of flour, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, to possible output on full- 
time schedule, operating six days per week: 
Sept. 1 Sept. 2 
Aug. 31 Aug. 24 1917 1916 
72 64 


Minneapolis ...... 60 87 
Duluth-Superior .. 46 13 39 69 
Outside mills* .... 58 53 38 59 

Average spring.. 59 43 41 71 
Milwaukee ........ 70 70 84 55 
St. Louis ......... 77 77 85 72 
St. Louist ........ 74 59 75 66 
Buffalo ........... 96 82 57 72 
Rochester ........ 48 43 44 52 
Chicago .......... 92 91 92 67 
Kansas City ...... 77 78 97 89 
Kansas City? ..... 87 99 84 91 
TOIOES 2 oeivcccece 60 65 92 86 
Toledof .......++. 55 58 85 76 
Nashville** ....... 37 68 98 75 
Portland, Oregon.. 84 88 os ia 
| ar 59 64 32 65 
Tacoma .......e05 55 16 24 73 

WOCRIS: ocTeicseoe 68 72 68 72 
Minnesota-Dakotas 59 43 41 71 
Other states ...... 69 75 73 72 


Flour output for week ending Aug. 31 at all 
above points shows a decrease of 4 per cent 
from week ending Aug. 24. 

*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills, out- 
side of Minneapolis and Duluth. 

tFlour made by mills outside of St. Louis, 
but controlled in that city. 

tFlour made by group of Missouri River, 
Kansas and Oklahoma mills outside of Kan- 
sas City. 

{Flour made by central states mills, in- 
cluding those of Toledo. 

**Flour made by southeastern mills, in- 
cluding Nashville. 


DOMESTIC TRADE SUMMARY 


Flour in Only Fair Demand—Soft Wheat 
Products Very Quiet—Feedstuffs 
Fairly Active 
{Special Telegrams to The Northwestern 
Miller—Quotations subject to confirmation.) 

Torevo, Ouro, Sept. 3.—Grain Corpora- 
tion flour purchases and change in sub- 
stitutes are giving no visible relief to 
soft wheat milling situation as yet. Dis- 
wp of Grain Corporation seems to 

to take full advantage of the distressed 
situation among mills by forcing them to 
sell at low prices, involving operation at 
loss. Many mills turned down use 
their prices are too high, although they 
were 35@50c below government fair price 
schedule. It is not known what maxi- 
mum prices were paid, but $10.50, jute, 
Baltimore, was paid one Ohio mill for 
half the amount offered. A number of 
mills will probably be se oe to close 
down altogether for want of business. It 
seems doubtful if change in substitutes, 
without very heavy buying by the govern- 
ment at a fair price, will give the relief 
needed by soft wheat mills. 

W. H. Wieser, Jr. 


Kansas Crry, Mo., Sept. 3.—The in- 
creased activity in flour trade noted late 
last week continues, local mills reporting 
a fair volume of orders at prices ranging 
$10.20@10.30 bbl for hard wheat flour, in 
98-lb cotton sacks. Interior southwestern 
mills are offering freely on the basis of 
the iower figure, with transactions report- 
ed at as low as $10, Soft wheat flour is 
quoted at $9.70@9.90, in 98-lb cotton 
sacks. 

Wheat arrivals are well maintained, but 
include fewer samples showing choicest 
milling quality. better grades of 
hard wheat bring a premium of 1@8c, 
No. 1 hard selling at $2.19@2.191,, and 
No. 2 at $2.1614@2.17%. 

An inch of rain fell Sunday night at 
Kansas City, extending well into eastern 
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Kansas and Oklahoma, and western Mis- 
souri, but did not reach the more western 
territory, where drouth still largely pre- 
vails. R. E. Srerxrne. 


Cuicaco, I1u., Sept. 3.—Flour values 
continue irregular. A few mills in the 
Southwest have offered and sold here as 
low as $10.45 in cotton ¥4’s. Mills in the 
spring and hard wheat states are anxious 
for business. Soft wheat flour continues 
slow of sale, and can be had at $9.20@ 
9.45, in cotton ¥,’s. 

C. H. CHaten. 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 3.—Victory mixed 
flour is offered at $10.62 for barley mix- 
ture and $11 for corn mixtures, in 100’s, 
with slow demand. Only light demand 
for spring wheat and hard and soft win- 
ter flours, with prices unchanged. Mill- 
feed dull and nominal. Quiet demand 
for corn products, with some pressure to 


sell 
Louis W. DePass. 


. St. Louris, Mo., Sept. 3.—There is little 
activity in the flour market, with free of- 
ferings of both hard and soft wheat 
flour, but sales are confined to immediate 
needs. Practically no wheat feed obtain- 
able; other feedstuffs fairly active. 
Perer Deruen. 


Puraperpnia, Pa., Sept. 3.—Flour 
freely offered, dull and weak. Substi- 
tutes also favored buyers, with deman 
slow. Barley flour, $8.15@8.75, to arrive. 
Rye flour plentiful and weak. 

Samuet S. Danirys. 


DEATH OF MRS. STERLING 


Wife of Robert E. Sterling, Associate Editor 
and Southwestern Manager of The North- 
western Miller, Dies at Kansas City 


Kansas Crty, Mo., Aug. 31.—Mrs. Rob- 
ert E. Sterling, wife of the associate ec- 
itor and manager of the Kansas City office 
of The Northwestern Miller, died at the 
family home, 3414 Coleman Road, here, 
Tuesday, Aug. 27, after an illness of sev- 
eral months. 

Mrs. Sterling, born Anna Kirk, was the 
eldest daughter of Mr. and Mrs, David 
B. Kirk, of Kansas City. Born at St. 
Louis in 1880, she lived there and in New 
York until the removal of the family to 
Kansas City in 1890. She and Mr. Ster- 
ling were married in -April, 1906. ‘Iwo 
daughters, Anita, aged ten, and Ruth, 
aged eight, survive. Other relatives are 
the parents, two sisters residing in Kansas 
City, a sister at St. Louis, and a brother 
at Clarksdale, Miss. Mrs, Sterling was 
a woman of sweet and unassuming dignity 
of character, and was known to a wide 
circle of friends as an ideally devoted 
wife and mother. 

Simple services at the home Thursday 
afternoon were followed by interment at 
Forest Hill Cemetery. 

. C. W. Wrieur. 











Coarse Grain Profits Limited 

Wasuinoton, D. C., Sept. 2.—At a con- 
ference of feed dealers with the Coarse 
Grain Section of the Food Administra- 
tion the past week, arrangements were 
completed whereby the government will 
limit profits in all the coarse grain trades. 
The agreement with the feed dealers pro- 
vides that there shall not be more than 
a 15 per cent gross profit on individual 
transactions, and that net profits on gross 
sales shall not exceed 4 per cent on a six 
months’ turnover. 

This scheme of limiting profits to 1 
fixed percentage of business generally 
will probably be applied later to all tl 
coarse grain trades. ‘the plan,.it is ex- 
pected, will operate more satisfactorily 
than would any. arbitrary price-fixing «'- 
rangement. 

The Food Administration, it was state 
today, wants the dealers to secure a re‘- 
sonable profit, but has found that if the 
price-fixing method control were applic 
generally to the trades, some concer!is 
would secure large returns, while others 
would be put out of business. In conse- 
quence, it was decided to control profits 
by limiting the percentage of gain to 4 
per cent of the gross sales of a 5!x 
months’ turnover period. ; 

The Food Administration will confer 
with retail dealers in the coarse grain 
trades within the at, few ggnant bad 
gotiate arrangements for application 
Sf the same system to other pro ts. 

- Ricmarp B, Watrovs. 
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FEDERATION DISCUSSES MIXED FLOUR 


A special meeting of directors and dele- 
gates of the Millers’ National Federation 
was held in Chicago, at the Blackstone 
Hotel, on Friday, Aug. 30. Sixty-eight 
officers and committee members of the 
l‘ederation, and delegates from state and 
city millers’ associations, responded to 
the roll call, when the meeting was called 
to order at 10:30 a.m. by the president, 
i. M. Kelly. Before the roll was called, 
those present rose as a silent mark of re- 
spect to the memory of two of tlte di- 
rectors who recently died, Charles T. Bal- 
lard and Chauncy Abbott. 


REASON FOR THE MEETING 

Mr. Kelly briefly explained why the 
special meeting had been called at the 
time, speaking as follows: 

“This meeting has been called as the re- 
sult of various requests from millers in 
different sections of the country that 
such a meeting be held for the purpose of 
discussing conditions affecting the in- 
dustry. e limitation of the quantity of 
flour a person could buy to 6 Ibs per 
month, while the normal consumption is 
20 lbs per month, and the total absence 
of export business, have resulted in the 
mills producing only one-quarter of the 
normal grind. It follows, of course, that 
only one-fourth of the millfeed has been 
produced. 

“This has caused some very bitter and 
vigorous protests from the farmers and 
the dairymen, and even the War Depart- 
ment has had difficulty in securing mill- 
feeds to send to the army in France. The 
farmers are selling the young pigs, and 
the dairymen in some sections are even 
selling milk cows on account of the 
scarcity of feed. 

“It is to be hoped that our discussions 
today will evolve some suggestions that 
will permit the mills to operate on a 
larger scale. In naan the meeting 
it was thought desirable to invite Mr. 
Lingham to meet with us and to address 
you. Mr. ——— needs no personal in- 
troduction. He was unanimously elected 
president of this Federation for this year. 
He had been one of the divisional chair- 
men, and when it was deemed best that 
milling regulations should be adminis- 
tered by persons not identified with the 
business, the Administration did the for- 
mer Milling Committee the courtesy to 
permit them to nominate the chief of the 
Milling Section of the Cereal Division. 

“The members of the former committee 
all turned to Mr. Lingham with one ac- 
cord as the man of the hour to fill this 
job. He made a great sacrifice in ac- 
cepting it. He was required to divorce 
himself from all financial interests in 
the business. He had to sell his stock in 
his own mill. He had to resign the hon- 
or which you had conferred upon him as 
president of this Federation. While it 
was a great sacrifice, he proved himself 
the hero and made the sacrifice, and ac- 
cepted the nomination.” 





Mr. Lingham’s Address 
Mr. Lingham did not make a formal 
address, and as he invited questions free- 


ly, the session soon became a discussion - 


of the various points brought up either 
by him or by his questioners. 
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Mr. Lingham Meets Directors and Delegates at Important Session 
in Chicago—Resolution Adopted Expressing Willingness of 
Millers to Manufacture Mixed Flour Wherever Possible, But 
Urging Retention of Mixed-Flour Law—Feed Problem Dis- 
cussed at Length, with Special Reference to Low Relative 
Price— Larger Margin Urged for Flour Jobbers — Millers 
Want Export Trade to Neutral Countries 


new milling regulations. Regarding the 
use of substitutes he spoke, in part, as 
follows: 

“I want you to feel that I do appreci- 
ate, and that we in Washington have ap- 
preciated, the milling conditions. We 
know that the substitution programme of 
50-50 with the householder has fallen espe- 
cially hard on the soft wheat miller. We 
know that ordinarily his big operation dur- 
ing the year has been during the months 
of July, August and September, and 
under all those conditions I want to say 
that I very much appreciate the patience 


was coming back much more quickly than 
we had. expected, it seemed wise to wait 
until his return so that he could see the 
conditions that had developed while he 
was gone, and then come to a definite de- 
cision accordin, To show the wisdom 
of that, when came back I think his 
feeling was that there should be only one 
substitution of corn flour and barley 
flour, but after looking over conditions 
you know the large list that has been 
made. 

“After he did get back I think any 
miller here would say that there was not 








RESOLUTION REGARDING 
MIXED FLOUR 


ADOPTED AT THE MEETING OF DIRECTORS AND DELEGATES 
OF THE MILLERS’ NATIONAL FEDERATION AT 
Cuicaaco, Auaust 30, 1918 


@bereas, The Food Administration under recent.ruling has 
suggested to millers that they make flour containing eighty per cent 
of wheat and twenty per cent of substitutes; and 


@Abereas, The millers as far as location and equipment will per- 
mit are desirous to meet the request of the Food Administration; and 


GAbereas, We realize that we must also comply with Regula- 
tions Number 25, revised August, 1907, concerning the Mixed-Flour 
Law under the Internal Revenue Act approved June 13, 1898, as 
amended by the Act of April 12, 1902; therefore, be it 


Resolved, That although willing to comply and blend flour at the 
source, we find the requirements of said Mixed-Flour Law and regula- 
tions practically unworkable under present war and labor conditions. 
We therefore urge the Food Administration to ask the Internal 
Revenue Department to promulgate rulings that will make this Mixed- 
Flour Law workable, and at the same time afford proper protection 
to the consuming public, and that any modified regulations remain 
in force only during the duration of the war; and be it further 


Resolved, That we in this request are unalterably opposed to 
any repeal or suspension of the law known as the Mixed-Flour Law. 











He began by reiterating his enthusiasm 
for the spirit of co-operation shown 
throughout the Food Administration, and 
dwelt specifically and with great empha- 
sis on the aid which Mr. Barnes had given 
him. “Mr. Barnes,” he said, “could not 
have been fairer to the millers, or ane 
more in sympathy with their position, i 
he had bea am old-time miller himself.” 

Before beginning the general discus- 
sion, Mr. Lingham asked for an expression 


of opinion as to the desirability of re- 
taining the 30-day limit for sales, some 
millers having suggested that would 


like permission to make 60-day sales. He 
brought this up at once in order to send 
a wire, as the new rules were on the Bt 
at the time. Mr. Cole, Mr. Kaufman, 
Mr. Lewis and Mr. Eckhart took part in 
the discussion, Mr. Eckhart suggesting 
that the millers should be given time to 
think the matter over. No vote was 
taken, 
THE SUBSTITUTION PROGRAMME 

Mr. Lingham then proceeded to outline 

the conditions which had produced the 


of the millers under the very trying con- 
ditions. I know they have been trying. 
I know your mills have been shut down 
when you would look back at former 
years and find they were in comparatively 
heavy operation. I have had almost no 
expressions in Washington of impatience. 
I have had a t many expressions of 
conditions, and of course we, in Wash- 
ington, want you to tell us all your 
troubles. 

“Now, as to the reason for the delay. 
Mr. Hoover went abroad te lock over the 
world conditions, to formulate some pol- 
icy for the coming year as to food. One 
of. the large problems was the so-called 
substitution programme for the world. 
We all agreed that he could do that bet- 
ter by going over there and looking over 
conditions on the ground than he could 
by cable or correspondence. 

“After he got over there, and after we 
saw conditions here, we cabled him all 
the conditions that we knew of. As he 


a minute wasted in bringing about a 
change. He got in late Friday night. 
We met Saturday morning, and we were 
in conference practically all day, and 
worked Sunday and nights, and certainly 
the change was made just as we had 
promised. 


EXPORT BUYING 


“As regards export buying, again it 
seemed wise to wait for Mr. Hoover’s re- 
turn. It was decided a little after noon 
on Saturday that we could begin to buy 
some flour in the East. The request for 
bids would have gone out Saturday after- 
noon, but we simply could not get a 
oa to 2 ger the notices, so that they 

ad to wait until Monday. But as you 
all know now, we are in the market for 
flour. 

“Possibly at this time I might mention 
the Cuban and West Indian situation. It 
seems now that we will probably con- 
tinue to buy through the Grain Corpora- 
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tion. I think I have had presented to me ~ 
all the arguments that. can be named in 
favor of your dealing directly with the 
trade in the West Indies, and perhaps 
with the neutrals generally, but the pres- 
ent programme seems to make it advisable 
that so far as possible we export 80-20 
mixed flour. Perhaps the objection to 
that would be that some mills can’t mix. 
On the other hand, if the mills that can 
mix can sell their export, it will -relieve 
the pressure on the domestic situation. 

“Last year it was shown that in some 
of the West Indies they accumulated ve 
much larger stocks than they needed. 
Also in Cuba the feeling was that the 
trade down there did not follow the sub- 
stitution programme as they should have. 
As Mr. Hoover said yesterday to me, it 
is hardly right that we, in this country, be 
requi to mix or follow a substitution 
programme and allow the Cubans to use 
white flour. So it seems that we will 
probably continue to buy through the 
Grain Corporation for export, and bu 
mixed flour, and if we do that I believe 
may say that we will insist—I say ‘we’; 
Mr. Hoover, I perhaps should say, will 
insist—on flour going to neutrals as flour 
rather than wheat. I know that will meet 
with your approval.” 


SHIPMENTS OF WHEAT AND FLOUR 


“As regards the shipping of flour as 
compared with wheat, the trade generally 
got the impression in June, and very rea- 
sonably so, possibly, that the Grain Cor- 
poration would favor the exportation of 
wheat rather than flour. That was con- 
firmed by the fact that from July 1 up 
to this week we have not bought a barrel 
of flour for export. Those who did not 
know the actual conditions took that as 
a definite confirmation of what they 
thought was the Food Administration’s 


policy. 
“By 7 1 we had in this country 4,- 
600,000 bbls of flour and similar package 
~~ that we had not been able to export. 
n June we had bought 3,600,000 bbls 
of flour, and the two months before that 
we had averaged over 3,000,000 bbls. 
With the transportation conditions as 
they were, I think you will all realize 
that it could only result in a congestion, 
and it simply was not possible to move 
that flour out of the country. There was 
more or less blocking of the terminals in 
the East, and also, of course, there was 
the big reason, the shortage of ocean ton- 
nage. 

“Notwithstanding these conditions, the 
policy of the Food Administration will be 
to export every possible barrel of flour 
rather than wheat, so far as war condi- 
tions will allow. I know Mr. Barnes 
wants to do that. I said to Mr. Hoover 
yesterday morning that I was going to 
say that to you. He said, “That is abso- 
lutely right,’ so that you may depend on 
that policy so far as it may be possible. 

“We all know the reasons for grinding 
the wheat here. One of the biggest rea- 
sons is the shortage of feed, aside from 
any financial interest of the mills. By 
the way, Mr. Hoover tells me that milk in 
Great Britain now is so scarce that they 
are only giving it to children and to 
adults simply for tea and coffee, or to 
adults on a doctor’s prescription. I did 
not happen to bring this up with Mr. 
Hoover, but I understand that Mr. Bell 
feels that we must ship some wheat from 
a feed standpoint over there. They are 


‘short of all kinds of feedingstuffs. I 


don’t believe we should ship feed. It is 
very bulky, and with the ocean tonna 
as short as it is I don’t think we could 
expect to do that.” 





Manufacturing Mixed Flour 

From this point on the meeting became 
a discussion, consisting mainly of ques- 
tions by the members and answers by Mr. 
Lingham, of the substitution programme, 
and above all of the manufacture of mixed 
flour. A suggestion opposed to the gen- 
eral principle of substitutes, and propos- 
ing instead a system of flour rationing, 
was made by Mr. Kaufman, and Mr. 
Lingham called for an expression of opin- 
ion, but those present almost unanimously 
dissented from any such rationing plan. 
Mr. Lingham explained the reasons for 

(Continued on page 824.) 
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The Minneapolis output last week in- 
creased 11,238 bbls. The output (week 
ending Aug. 31) was 378,740 bbls, against 
310,630 in 1917, 448,885 in 1916, and 287,- 
$75 in 1915. 

* * 

The flour demand is only fair at best. 
Buyers are, of course, taking a little every 
day, enough to take care of the current 
production, but the total business is dis- 
appointing for this time of year. City 
and country mills in the last week, con- 
oo were glad of the opportunity to 
bid on government contracts for flour 
destined largely to cantonments in the 
South. In most instances, mills bid on 
larger quantities than they ordinarily 
would, but the awards have not‘as yet 
been announced. 

A few scattered northwestern mills are 
making Victory flour in accordance with 
the specifications outlined by the Food 
Administration a week ago. Most of them 
are making a corn and wheat product. 
The difficulties in the way of marketing 
Victory flour, involving as it does the 
extra labor necessary and the red tape of 
the internal revenue law, it is expected 
will deter many from putting out a com- 
modity of this kind. 

As wheat is coming in freely, some mills 
that formerly made barley and corn flour 
have again switched to wheat. Milling 
companies that have two or more units 
working on substitutes, in consequence, 
report a better demand for the latter. 
Corn flour is in exceptionally good de- 
mand, although barley flour is also moving 
freely. 

Rye millers are more than pleased with 
the announcement of the Food Adminis- 
tration, making rye flour a substitute to 
the extent of 40 per cent. They anticipate 
that this will result in a materially in- 
creased demand for white and medium rye 
flour. Dark rye flour is still quiet, al- 
though surplus stocks have been cleaned 
up and prices are somewhat firmer. 

Wheat flour prices are lower, due large- 
ly to the decline in bag prices. Mills quote 
standard 100 per cent wheat flour at 
$10.37@10.49 bbl; durum, $10.49; pure 
white rye, $9.25; medium rye, 70 per cent 
extraction, $8.25; dark rye, $6.50; barley 
flour, 55 per cent extraction, $7.75,—in 
98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 
White corn flour is quoted at $4.75, and 
yellow corn flour at $4.25, per 100 lbs, 
f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


Millfeed is abnormally scarce. Jobbers 
say that heretofore they have been able 
to pick up an occasional car, but this last 
week, offerings dried up entirely. Appar- 
ently, mills have no difficulty in disposing 
of what they make, in mixed cars. 

The abnormal demand for millfeed at 
present is undoubtedly due to its rela- 
tively low price. In comparison with 
coarse grain and other feedingstuffs, mill- 
feed is away out of line, temporarily, and, 
in consequence, it is being fed to horses 
and other live stock in sections where it 
was never before used in this way. This 
accounts in a large part for the scarcity. 
Millers now feel that they are independent 
of jobbers and brokers who heretofore 
have disposed of the bulk of the millfeed 
produced. 

Jobbers are “sarqeeny 2 out of business. 
They are unable to get supplies, and have 
cleaned up their holdings. Some have a 
little feed still coming to them on old con- 
tracts, but deliveries against these are 
very slow. 

Mill prices are as follows: bran, $28.89 
@28.92; standard middlings, $30.58@ 


30.72; flour middlings, $80.36; red dog, 
$30.17@30.49; barley feed, $833@38; bar- 
ley red dog, $44@45.50; rye middlings, 
$43@45.50; corn feed meal, $54.50@56,— 
in 100-lb sacks, f.o.b. Minneapolis. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the follow- 
ing 24 were in operation Sept. 3: 

Barber Milling Co.’s mill. 

Clarx Milling Co.’s mill. 

Atkinson Milling Co.'s mill. 

Century Milling Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co., A, 
C, E and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B, 
Anchor, Phoenix, Palisade and Lincoln mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A, B, C, D, BE, F 
and G mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s mill. 

Yerxa, Andrews & Thurston's mill. 


FLOUR OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports of 42 mills outside of 
Minneapolis and Duluth, with a total 
capacity of 33,925 bbls, show that in the 
week ending Aug. 31, they made 118,449 
bbls of flour, against 72,445 in 1917. 

Forty-two “outside” mills last week 
shipped 3,093 bbls of flour to foreign 
countries, against none in 1917. 

OUTPUT OF FLOUR SUBSTITUTES 

Rye flour, barley flour, corn flour, oat 
flour and rice flour made during the week 
ending Aug. 31, 1918, as reported by 3 
Minneapolis and 5 interior mills in bar- 
rels: 


Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 
Mplg. cescce 7,418 11,894 6,219 1,400 1,058 
Interior .... 6,701 .... 2,800 .... «eee 


Totals ...13,119 11,894 8,519 1,400 1,058 

During the week ending Aug. 24, 2 
Minneapolis and 7 interior mills made 
the following amounts: 


























Rye Barley Corn Oat Rice 

Mpls, ...... 7,576 9,495 7,328 1,256 1,827 
Interior .... 2,608 1,590 1} re oee0 
Totals ...10,184 11,085 8,299 1,256 1,827 


MIN NEAPOLIS-DULUTH WHEAT RECEIPTS 

Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth last week aggregated 6,045,000 bus, 
a net increase from the preceding week 
of 2,635,000 bus. At Minneapolis there 
was an increase of 2,483,000 bus, and at 
Duluth an increase of 152,000. 

For the week ended Saturday, Aug. 31, 
receipts of wheat were as follows, in 
bushels. (000’s omitted) : 

1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 


Minneapolis ..... 6,860 2,602 2,772 3,311 4,679 
Duluth ......66.- 185 *64 893 285 1,584 
Totals ..cscoee 6,045 2,666 3,665 3,596 6,263 
Duluth, bonded.. ... ... 29 27 102 
Potass 5 vcicovs 6,045 2,666 3,694 3,623 6,365 


*Includes Canadian. 
CROP-YEAR RECEIPTS 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 31, 
1918, were as follows, with comparisons, 
in bushels (000’s omitted) : 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Minneapolis .. 88,278 111,097 170,209 109,981 








Duluth ....... *17,323 27,290 98,994 69,856 
Totals ...... 105,601 138,387 269,203 169,837 
Duluth, b’d’d.. ..... 10,480 12,740 1,668 
Totals ...... 105,601 148,867 281,943 171,505 


*Includes Canadian. tBonded receipts up 
to May 5, 1917. 

Elevator stocks at Minneapolis and 
Duluth on Aug. 31, in bushels (000’s 


omitted), were: 














1918 1917 1916 1915 1914 
Minneapolis., 120 55 6,625 187 869 
Duluth....... 95 *17T 6,376 189 1,593 

Totals...... 216 72 13,001 376 2,462 
Duluth, b’d’d. ... eee 82 14 66 
Totals...... 216 72 13,083 390 2,528 


*Includes Canadian, 
MINNESOTA MILLERS’ CLUB ANNUAL 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota 
Millers’ Club was held in Minneapolis to- 
day, Sept. 3. W. B. Windsor, of the 
Fergus Flour Mills Co., Fergus Falls, 
was elected president, and C. S. Olson, of 
the New London Milling Co., vice-presi- 


dent. Herman F. Wright, of the Cres- 
cent Milling Co., and L. F. Pinney, Min- 
neapolis, were re-elected treasurer and 
secretary, respectively. 

The board of directors is as follows: 
George H. Ledbetter, Clarkfield, C. S. 
Olson, New London, S. C. Eckenbeck, 
Appleton, William M. Parker, Sauk Cen- 
tre, C. E. Hutton, Osakis, H. C. Ervin, 
St. Cloud, J. J. Padden, Crookston, W. P. 
Majo, Duluth Universal Milling Co., Du- 
luth, and Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., Min- 
neapolis, 

THE SPRING WHEAT CROP 


Threshing is progressing favorably in 
the Northwest. In some sections, rains 
interfered more or less with fieldwork 
in the last week, but these were not gen- 
eral, Many stations report damage to 
wheat in shock. Farmers were unable, 
either through rains or pressure of other 
work, to stack as much wheat as they 
expected, and an occasional report of 
sprouting in shock, or lowering of the 
grade through rains, is the result. There 
is also considerable smut. In most in- 
stances, however, especially in Minnesota 
and South Dakota, where threshing has 
been done, yields are fully up to expecta- 
tions, and in some respects heavier. 
Yields of from 30 to 35 bus per acre are 
not uncommon. 

Good progress in harvesting is reported 
from North Dakota. Farmers are taking 
advantage of every good day to get the 
wheat out of the way of further damage. 
Outside of some sections, where damage 
was done by drouth, the state reports 
good yields. 

The condition of corn and flax is very 
encouraging. Conditions to date have 
been unusually good for both of these 
crops. Corn in Minnesota and South 
Dakota promises a big yield, while flax in 
Minnesota and North Dakota is coming 
along nicely, and better than an average 
yield on the present acreage is looked 
for. 

The following tables, compiled from re- 
ports received from interior mills, show 
the yields per acre on wheat and other 
small grains: 


MINNESOTA 

Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
Cokato ...... 30 40-45 40-50 30 
Perham ...... 12-30 15-60 20-45 15-30 
Marshall .... 20-25 40-60 45-55 18-20 
Cambridge .. 28-30 ee ees tice 
Madison ..... 25-35 60 35-40 25 
New Ulm .... 20 55 30 18 
Montevideo .. 22-28 40-60 60-80 12-20 
Elizabeth .... 25 eeee See oes 
Winona ..... 20-30 sons seas 26 
Lanesboro ... 20-25 45-50 40-45 18-20 
Mankato .... 20 45 35 30 
Belgrade .... 16-22 27-35 eevee 12-17 
OsORIS 66 soc 20-25 eens nae vans 
Crookston .... 24 40 35 cece 
Rush City ... 35 45 40 35 
Springfield ... 15-20 35-40 30 12-20 
Blue Earth ,. 16-30 30-65 25-55 anne 

NORTH DAKOTA 
, Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
Oakes ....... 18 25-30 20 15 
Ellendale .... 10-20 30-50 20-30 4-18 
BESCE wceccecs 8-10 eoce dee eeee 
Grafton ..... 20 40 36 veces 
Cavalier ..... 25-40 30-60 30-60 12 
New Rockford 18 35 25 25 
Valley City .. 12-30 goes gens TT 
Lidgerwood... 20-35 35-50 40-60 23-37 
Bismarck .... 10 sees eens eons 
Fairmount ... 28-40 60-75 45-60 20-30 
Ashley ...... 7 oeee 15 12 
Park River .. 10-30 25-50 20-50 cobs 
Mayville ..... 25 45-60 45-60 25-42 

SOUTH DAKOTA 
Wheat Oats Barley Rye 
Yankton ..... 20-26 35-45 40-45 20-30 
Watertown .. 20 45 40 25 
Centerville ... 12-15 30 48=620-25 ooes 
Aberdeen .... 18% 35 26 15 
Webster ..... 18 25 25 15 
Groton ....... 20-30 60-75 30-40 20-25 
Milbank ..... 20 35-40 25-80 18-20 
Selby ........ 27-41 geben évee cows 
Langford .... 16-30 40-60 35-50 30 
Madison ..... 12 40 30 er 


WOULD FIX PRICE ON SMUTTY WHEAT 


Governor Burnquist, of Minnesota, has 
written a letter to Julius H. Barnes, 
of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, suggesting the appointment of 
a committee of disinterested parties at 
Minneapolis to decide on the prices that 
should be paid for wheat affected by 
smut. The prices at present paid by 
millers are declared to be unfair to farm- 
ers. 

COARSE GRAIN RATES ADJUSTED 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce 
has won its fight to have freight rates on 
coarse grains readjusted so as to remove 
the discrimination against this market. 
Word has been received from Washington 
that Director-General McAdoo has issued 
an order to this effect. When new tar- 
iffs are issued, it is expected that Min- 
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neapolis will be on a parity with other 
terminal markets. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


G. S. Walker, of the Erskine (Minn.) 
Milling Co., was a Minneapouis visitor last 
week, 

A great many interior northwestern 
millers are in Minneapolis this week at- 
tending the Minnesota State Fair. 

The Claro Milling Co., Waseca, Minn., 
has arranged with I. E. McGee, of Grand 
Rapids, to represent it in Michigan. 

The annual convention of the South 
Dakota Farmers’ Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation is to be held in Sioux Falls, Dec. 
10-12. 

A. L. Stanchfield, manager of the 
durum flour department of the Baldwin 
Flour Mills, Minneapolis, is calling on 
buyers in the East. 

C. E. Bosin, of the Hubbard Milling 
Co., Mankato, Minn., has secured the po- 
sition of assistant manager of the Hormel 
Milling Co., Austin, Minn. 

H. S. Pearlstone, flour broker, New 
York City, is expected in Minneapolis 
late this week. He will be accompanied 
by C. F. Mueller, Jr., of Jersey City. 

William Buckham, manager of the 
Champlin (Minn.) Milling Uo., has just 
returned from a trip to his old home in 
Montreal, Que. He also visited in New 
York. 

The estate of the late George C. Bag- 
ley, the Minneapolis grain man who died 
Aug. 21, at New Orleans, is valued at 
$400,000, according to his will filed in pro- 
bate court. 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co., Min- 
neapolis, has engaged M. S. Triplett to 
represent it in southern Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia, working out of the Pitts- 
burgh office. 

Premiums on cash wheat at Minneap- 
olis have dissolved under the influence of 
heavy receipts. In fact, a big percent- 
age of current arrivals, made up of tough 
and smutty wheat, sell at a sharp dis- 
count under government basis. 

Southern Minnesota mills have taken 
in big quantities of new wheat in the last 
week. Much of it shows. the effects of 
weather damage, and is selling below 
government basis. Farmers report yields 
running anywhere from 15 to 35 bus per 
acre. 

Railroad officials at Minneapolis are 
complaining that southwestern shippers 
are consigning wheat to Minneapolis on 
their own orders, and the whereabouts of 
the bills of lading are unknown. It is said 
that 50 to 75 cars of wheat are on track 
here awaiting bills of lading and dispo- 
sition orders. 


MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


The Claro Milling Co., Lakeville, Minn., 
is increasing its capacity to 1,000 bbls. 

P. Van Buren, expert for the Nordyke 
& Marmon Co., has been appointed su- 
perintendent of the new mill of the Cap- 
ital City Milling & Grain Co., St. Paul. 
Mr. Van Buren was formerly superin- 
tendent for the Atkinson Milling Co., 
Minneapolis. 

Work on the new mill and elevator 
for the Hormel Milling Co., Austin, 
Minn., is well advanced, and installation 
of new machinery will soon begin. When 
completed, the mill will have a capacity 
of 1,000 bbls of wheat flour and 600 bbls 
cereals. A large warehouse’ has been 
built. C. A. Weaver is superintendent. 

CEREALS AND FEED 

The Quality Rye Mills, Boyd, Minn., 
H. H. Krampitz, proprietor, are to begin 
operations this week. 

W. J. Grover, special representative of 
the Cereal Mill department of the Mar- 
shall (Minn.) Milling Co., will make his 
headquarters in Minneapolis hereafter. 

Minneapolis jobbers who attended the 
conference in Washington a week ago say 
that millfeed came in for very little dis- 
cussion, The principal subject consid- 
ered was the profits on feedingstuffs other 
than millfeed, Those attending the con- 
ference were appointed a committee to 
decide on a reasonable profit on feeding- 
stuffs handled. It was decided that 15 
per cent gross of the cost of the feed 
involved in any one transaction should be 
the limit of the profit made, but at the 
end of the year the net profit made on 
the entire volume of business should not 
exceed 4 per cent. 
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Pronounced improvement in the de- 
mand for flour is reported by southwest- 
ern mills. The modification of the sub- 
stitute requirements is having an espe- 
cially beneficial effect on the merchant 
trade, while bookings for bakery account 
also were considerable late this week, it is 
claimed. 

The announcement of the new basis of 
weekly buying of flour for the varied re- 
quirements of the serena and its al- 
lies, was not unwelcome news to millers 
and, taken altogether, the gloom which 
had settled over the industry a week or 
two ago has lifted appreciably, though an- 
nouncement of the policy to be pursued 
by the Food Administration regardin 
the exportation of flour, rather than ail 
wheat, is still awaited with much interest. 

Locally, and among the larger interior 
mills, little disposition to make liberal 
price concessions below the established 
maximum price for flour is noted. With 
$10.38 bbl the maximum permitted price 
for flour in 98-Ib sacks, car lots, these 
mills generally are holding quotations on 
hard wheat product at not greater than 
a discount of 10c bbl, in most instances, 
while country mills frequently are con- 
ceding 20@30e. The inquiry for soft 
wheat flour continues poor, nominal quo- 
tations ranging $9.70@10.10, in 98-lb cot- 
ton sacks, 

Sales for shipment to the Pacific Coast 
are small in volume, as the northwest- 
ern mills begin quoting new-wheat flour 
in that territory. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 

The output of Kansas City mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 82,200 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller, is here shown: 


Flour - Pet. of 
output activity 
This WOOK pesvcccbescvvcie 64,000 77 
Last WOOK: sds s'cweb couse gee 64,600 78 
Year OG@. cscsesvatestesece 74,500 90 
TWO YeATB AGO ...ceesecees 63,600 89 


SOUTHWESTFRN OUTPUT 

The output of 71 mills in Nebraska, 

Missouri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside 

of Kansas City, as reported to The North- 
western Miller, is here shown: 


Flour Pet. 

Weekly output of ac- 

capacity for week tivity 

This week ....... 345,270 303,767 87 
Last week ....+++ 345,270 342,801 99 
Year ago. asuenase 274,020 230,351 84 
Two years ago... 271,120 247,525 91 


ixport shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,560 bbls this week, 1,500 last week, 
16.160 a year ago and 8,192 two years ago, 

Of the mills reporting 16 reported do- 
— business good, 24 fair, and 18 
siow, 

THE WHEAT MOVEMENT AND MARKET 

Kicceipts of wheat at Kansas City are 
well maintained, while shipments were 
only a fraction of those of last week, when 
the Grain Corporation and Railroad Ad- 
ministration were co-operating to move 
all the grain possible as a measure of re- 
lief from the congestion of shipments in 
the local yards, Elevator stocks increased 
1,367,919 bus this week, and were 7,909,- 
196 bus today. 

The demand early in the week was gen- 
eral at premiums of 2@4c for the better 
grades of hard wheat, but toward the 
close of the week, buyers were less in evi- 
dence, $2.92 being the top price paid for 
No. 1 dark hard, compared with $2.24 
earlier. Light-test samples of poor qual- 
ity were not wanted, and quite a number 
were carried over unsold at the close of 
the week, 

Reports from country points indicate a 
continued free marketing of wheat by 


farmers, and many elevators are filled to 
capacity, with no cars for loading. . 

Soft wheat was in fairly good request at 
a premium generally %c over the mini- 
mum price, No. 1 bringing $2.181,, No. 2 
$2.151,, No. 3 $2.13@2.14. 


THE MILLFEED MARKET 


The millfeed situation shows no change, 
unless the demand that remains unsatis- 
fied has assumed still greater proportions. 
Cool weather, with moderate rains at 
many southwestern points, is reviving 
pane and some of the forage crops, 

ut relief from the drouth came too late 
to be of much benefit to corn. The feed 
output of mills, even during the present 
steady operation, is qteorkell without ap- 
preciably relieving the shortage that ex- 
ists the country over. 

The cost of burlap bags is slightly low- 
er, causing a corresponding uction in 
the permitted maximum price for feed, 
bran being quoted by local mills at about 
$27.25 ton, mixed feed at $28.50, and 
shorts at $29.25, in 48-in burlaps. Corn 
bran is quoted nominally at $50 ton, and 
corn chop at $3.40@3.50 per 100 lbs. 


PACKING CHARGE OBLIGATORY 


Replying to a request for information 
made by a miller in the Southwest, the 
Food Administration at Washington stat- 
ed that the 71% per cent charge for fillin 
customers’ sacks was compulsory, an 
not optional. Many mills in the South- 
west have not been making this charge 
where sacks are filled for bakers, cracker 
factories and other buyers who furnish 
their own containers. 

Men in the trade say that the ruling 
making the charge for sacking obligatory 
is rather meaningless, because of the pos- 
sibility of absorbing tne sacking charge 
through a reduction in the price of flour. 


DODGE CITY MILL ENLARGED 


The plant of the Dodge City (Kansas) 
Flour Mills, which has undergone com- 
plete reconstruction since last September, 
is now ready for operation with a daily 
capacity of 1,200 bbls. The old 400-bbl 
mill was dismantled to the second story 
and rebuilt five stories high, much addi- 
tional machinery equipment being in- 
stalled, making it a modern plant in every 


respect. 

The Dodge City Flour Mills is one of 
the Kansas mills owned by the Colorado 
Mill & Elevator Co., Denver, others be- 
ing the Hays City Flour Mills, a 1,200- 
bbl plant located at Hays, and the 600-bbl 
plant of the Wilson Flour Mills, at Wil- 
son. Charles Maxwell, formerly in charge 
of the Colorado company’s mill at Lamar, 
Colo., and now manager of the Dodge 
City Flour Mills, was in town this week 
in connection with the business of the 
mill. 

A NEW PHASE OF PRICE-FIXING 

The unusual circumstance of compli- 
ance with the orders of a state food ad- 
ministrator resulting in the filing of suits 
under the state anti-trust law is a possi- 
bility in Kansas, according to reports 
from Topeka. 

It is stated that Attorney-General 
Brewster contemplates such a procedure 
because of reports from different parts 
of the state, alleging that merchants have 
been threatened because they sold food at 
less than the maximum prices announced 
by Walter P. Innes, state food adminis- 
trator. It also is claimed that there is 
a dispute between the attorney-general 
and the food administrator concerning the 
latter’s authority in the regulation of 
threshing prices and the sale of gasoline. 

Mr. Innes, who is the head of a large 
department store in Wichita, was not con- 
tent, when named as state food admin- 
istrator early this year, to bask in the 
glory of the title, but has applied busi- 
ness principles to his conduct of the of- 
fice, and has vigorously sought to car 
out the food-conserving plans of the Fed- 


eral Administration. It now appears that 

the attorney-general thinks Mr. Innes may 

possibly be exceeding his authority. 
MEETING OF LEAGUE DELEGATES 

Millers of Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebras- 
ka, Missouri, Colorado and Texas were 
represented by delegates who met here 
last Thursday with the officers and di- 
rectors of the Southwestern Millers’ 
League to discuss problems affecting the 
industry. 

An echo of the bleached flour case tried 
in Kansas City in 1910 was the appoint- 
ment of a committee, consisting of L. E. 
Moses, Kansas City, Henry Lassen, Wich- 
ita, Chauncy Abbott, Omaha, G. G. Sohl- 
berg, Oklahoma City, H. Dittmer, El 
Reno, Okla., and E. S. Rea, Coffeyville, 
Kansas, to represent the millers in nego- 
tiations with government officials which, 
it is hoped, will result in a final and per- 
manent disposition of the entire contro- 
versy. 

It will be remembered that, following 
peremptory instructions from the court, 
the jury that heard the testimony in the 
initial trial of the case, involving a ship- 
ment of flour from the Lexington (Neb.) 
Mill & Elevator Co., found that the flour 
was both misbranded and adulterated, 
though it was not permitted to specify in 
what particulars. 

The case was carried to the circuit court 
of appeals for the eighth circuit, where 
the judgment in the lower court was re- 
versed. The government then appealed 
the case to the Supreme Court of the 
United States, where, in 1914, the decision 
of the court of appeals was affirmed. 

However, the Department of Justice 
gave notice a few months ago of its in- 
tention to retry the case this fall, though 
it is now understood that, owing to the 
~~ of other matters, the retrial will 

deferred until next spring. The com- 
mittee named at Thursday’s meeting was 
given full authority to act for the inter- 
ested millers, and it is not impossible 
that an understanding with the govern- 
ment will be reached that will avoid fur- 
ther litigation in the matter. 

The rapidity with which the 1918 wheat 
crop is moving out of the Southwest was 
the condition that claimed much of the 
time devoted to the meeting, the consensus 
of opinion being that some means of car- 
rying large stocks of the wheat at home 
must be provided, if mills are to protect 
the interests of their trade throughout the 
season. 

Stress was laid upon the desirability of 
operating mills as extensively as possible, 
in order that wheat feed may become 
available to offset, in some measure, the 
shortage of corn, kafir, alfalfa and other 
animal feeds, brought about by hot, dry 
weather, It was stated that more than 
50 per cent of the hard winter wheat 
~~ uced in the Southwest this year has 

nn marketed,’ and either has been 
shipped or is in transit. 

he discussion of these conditions was 
followed by the adoption by unanimous 
vote of the following jisdiadioan, pre- 
ceded by a comprehensive statement of 
the southwestern situation, to be pre- 
sented for the consideration of Mr. Hoov- 
er and Mr. Barnes: 

Resolved, by the Southwestern Millers’ 
League, an association of millers doing 
business in Kansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Colorado, Texas and Western Missouri, 
That it respectfully petitions and re- 
quests the Wheat Corporation and the 
Cereal Division of the United States Food 
Administration: . 

First. (a) To permit the remaining 
wheat supplies to be carried over by the 
country elevators or country mills with- 
out loss of interest and insurance ex- 
pense, and that the wheat price be in- 
creased each month, beginning Oct. 1, 
1918, and ending June 1, 1919, 1%4c Pew 
bu, with a corresponding increase in fair 
price basis of wheat products. 

(b) To relieve the financial expense of 
carrying the remaining wheat supplies in 
the country elevators and country mills 
under storage arrangements, that the 
United States Food Administration enter 
into an agreement to repay such holders 
of wheat in excess of (in the case of the 
country elevators) one-tenth of their ca- 
pacity, and (in the case of country mills) 
in excess of wheat sufficient to cover a 
30-day full run at the rate of 1/lic per 
day per bu; and that provision be made 
that any surplus not so carried by coun- 
try elevators and country mills shall be 
stored at the nearest terminal market, all 
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to be available for future use of mills lo-" 
cated in our territory and resold to them 
on a price basis that. would permit them 
of conforming to the rules and regulations 
as to maximum price of wheat products. 

Second. To provide that the resultant 
feed be available for the needs of our 
home communities, as heavy flour pur- 
chases as possible be made for the govern- 
ment and allied countries’ use, and limit 
amount of wheat exported. 

Third, That the new substitute regula- 
tions include oat products (both meal 
and flour) as, owing to the destruction of 
corn and kindred crops in the Southwest, 
the products from these cereals will not 
be available as a substitute without undue 


- cost to the general public; be it also 


Resolved, That the mills operating in 
our district re-affirm our desire and ex- 
pectation to co-operate in every possible 
way with the United States Food Admin- 
istration in protecting the needs of all 
countries in conflict with the enemy cen- 
tral powers; be it further 

Resolved, That a committee be ap- 
pointed to respectfully present this reso- 
lution to Herbert C. Hoover, Food Ad- 
ministrator, and Julius Barnes, chief of 
the Grain Corporation and chairman of 
the Cereal Division, for their considera- 
tion. 

Another resolution adopted conveyed 
to Robert E. Sterling, manager of the 
Kansas City office of The Northwestern 
Miller, an expression of sympathy in the 
time of his bereavement occasioned by 
the death of Mrs. Sterling. 


NOTES 

L. G. Gottschick, vice-president of the 
H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., is taking a va- 
cation in Colorado. i 

Henry H. Allen, secretary of the Bemis 
Bro. Bag Co., St. Louis, was here this 
week, and later will join Mrs. Allen and 
their daughter at Rochester, N. Y., where 
they have been spending the summer. 

J. P. Parks, formerly connected with 
the Food Administration Milling Divi- 
sion office at Kansas City, but now man- 
ager of the grain and feed department 
of the H. D. Lee Flour Mills Co., Salina, 
Kansas, is visiting here. 

A. R. McPhail, treasurer of the Claflin 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., was. in 
town this week on his way east. He will 
spend about three weeks visiting the larg- 
er eastern trade centers and certain points 
in central states territory. 

Karl E. Humphrey, of the El Reno 
(Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co., with Mrs. 
Humphrey, was in town this week on his 
way east, where he will spend about three 
weeks calling on the trade and visiting his 
brother, Colonel Humphrey, of the reg- 
ular army, now stationed in Virginia. 

The Claflin (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co. expects to resume operation within 
a fortnight, following a thorough re- 
modeling of its plant. The improvements 
include increasing the capacity of the mill 
from 400 to 600 bbls, the enlargement of 
its wheat storage and handling facilities, 
and the installation of a new steam power 
plant. 

Representatives of mill machinery man- 
ufacturers report almost a complete ces- 
sation of orders of consequence for new 
equipment, for the first time in two or 
three years. The high cost of mill con- 
struction and machinery, together with 
the labor scarcity, transportation delays 
and uncertainty regarding the milling 
outlook, are factors which cause those 
contemplating the building of new plants 
to defer proceedings with their plans. 


WICHITA 
The milling situation shows little 


change. The demand for spot wheat is 
improved, as car shortage is causing a 
decrease in the movement. Millers say 
that from 50 to 60 per cent of the Kan- 
sas crop has moved out of the state, in 
some sections much more than this, caus- 
ing a situation that will result in hard- 
ships among the smaller mills later in 
the year, as they have little storage fa- 
cilities. 

The feed situation has been relieved 
somewhat by rains the past week. Fall 
pasture is improving, but the rains were 
too late to help the corn much. oe 
crops were greatly benefited. Many farm- 
ers who have silos have cut their corn and 
put it away in that manner, and the silo 
seems to be the solution of the feed prob- 
lem. 
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The output of wheat flour by Chicago 
mills for the week ending Aug. 31 is esti- 
mated at 24,250 bbls, or 92 per cent of ca- 
pacity, compared with 23,750, or 91 per 
cent, last week, 23,500, or 90 per cent, in 
1917, and 21,250, or 75 per cent, in 1916. 

There is not the snap in the flour mar- 
ket that was prevalent last week, or two 
weeks ago. Buying has narrowed down 
to small lots, and at values that are quite 
irregular. The railway situation, mainly 
throughout the Southwest, has brought 
about a very unsatisfactory condition in 
the delivery of flour in Chicago. 

Buyers have made purchases in antici- 
pation of trouble of this character, and 
millers have been a little inclined to take 
advantage of the railroad situation in not 
living up to contracts as well as they 
should. Two or three of the larger buyers 
in Chicago have flour in excess of their 
requirements, because they made pur- 
chases to cover their 30-day allotments. 

Mills in the Northwest are anxious for 
business. It has been the general belief 
that most of them had a fair volume of 
orders on their books, but they have been 
offering flour here at a nominal quotation 
of $10.40@10.55, in cotton ¥%’s, or 10@ 
15c bbl over the hard winter wheat prices. 
Bread bakers do not seem to be taking as 
much interest in northwestern flour as in 
that from the Southwest. 

The consumption of both spring and 
hard winter wheat flour is greater than 
during ordinary conditions, because these 
flours are going into cracker products, 
while heretofore the main ingredient used 
in making these was soft wheat flour. 
Cracker manufacturers say that they find 
it difficult to produce crackers made from 
soft wheat flour and by the use of certain 
starchy substitutes. 

The new ruling of the Food Adminis- 
tration permitting 40 per cent of rye flour 
in the manufacturing of bread has stimu- 
lated the demand for this product. Mill- 
ers have felt right along that this product 
should be used as a substitute, as was 
originally planned. The low extraction 
barley flour now being produced is in good 
demand, especially since the price declined 
somewhat. 

One of the main substitutes used very 
extensively by bakers is white corn flour, 
mainly from two or three mills that have 
built up an excellent reputation for this 
article. It is possible to buy ordinary 
corn flour here today at $5.05 per 100 lbs, 
in sacks, while that made by a few mills 
under mill brands is selling at $5.30, in 
sacks, f.o.b. Chicago. 


MILLFEED SITUATION 


There is no change in the millfeed situ- 
ation. 
scarce with mills, and few sales are being 
made of straight cars. Visiting millers 
here eager | and today state that they 
have been obliged to supply the govern- 
ment with straight cars of millfeed, and 
for this reason the average jobbers and 
brokers have been neglected. 


ADVOCATE WHITE CORN FUTURES 


The American Corn Millers’ Federation 
has asked the Chicago Board of Trade 
directors to establish trading in white corn 
for future delivery. Douglas W. Lackey, 
its secretary, presented the petition to the 
directors, and they referred it to the com- 
mittee on rules. 

Some of the directors favor the pro 
sition, while others are against it. The 
latter say they do not believe that it can 
be worked to advantage. Some favor re- 
establishing the old cash grain call, which 
would be advantageous to the grain trade 


‘ bus, or 15.9 per cent. 


Grades of every character are ~ 


generally, as its legality has been estab- 
lished by the courts. ‘ 

The corn millers say that trading in 
futures would give them a hedging mar- 
ket, and are backed in their move the 
Food Administration. One drawback, as 
some see it, is the probability of sharp 
fluctuations in prices unless a large specu- 
lative trade can be created. One cash 
handler said it might be difficult to secure 
enough speculative buying to absorb the 
hedging. 

Production of white corn in most years 
is about the same as of yellow, and largely 
exceeds that of mixed. The crop of white 
corn in the United States last year was 
1,058,000,000 bus, or 41 per cent of the 
total. Of yellow it was 1,113,000,000 bus, 
or 43.1 per cent, and of mixed 412,000,000 
In some years 
white corn exceeds yellow. 


RECORD GRAIN RECEIPTS 


Grain receipts at Chicago in August 
were the largest_on record, aggregating 
37,676 cars, compared with 13,807 last 
year, 28,369 two years ago, and 30,108 in 
1914, which was the record up to that 
time. Wheat receipts were 21,295 cars, 
compared with 2,432 last year, 9,776 in 
1915, while in 1913 they were 11,485. 

Corn receipts were 3,603 cars, oats 11,- 
275, rye 725, and barley 778. Last year 
corn receipts were 2,467 cars, oats 7,688, 
rye 363, and barley 858. August receipts 
of rye were the largest known for that 
month. 


BUTTONS FOR GRAIN COMMITTEE 


The Food Administration has recog- 
nized the efficient work done by the “to- 
arrive grain committee” of the Board of 
Trade of late in handling grain, which 
prevented serious congestion of the 
switching yards and elevators during the 
rush of wheat. At one time there were 
11,000 cars on tracks here, but now there 
are not over 6,000. 

Howard B. Jackson, second vice-presi- 
dent of the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, has presented the official but- 
ton to Frank J. Delany, E. F. Rosen- 
baum, George E. Marcy, Lowell Hoit and 
William N. Eckhardt, who composed the 
committee. E. D. McDougal and E. S. 
Rosenbaum, who assisted the committee, 
as well as Fred Zimmerman, traffic assist- 
ant to the Railroad Administration, were 
also recognized with buttons. 


NEW FIRM STARTS OUT WELL 


The Corbin Flour Co. is the name of a 
newly incorporated concern that has just 
started in business in Chicago, and bids 
fair to be one of the most prominent here. 
The organization is made up of V. V. 
Corbin, who for some time has been west- 
ern sales-manager for the Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, and C. C. Clark- 
son, who has been connected with the 
Pillsbury company in its Chicago office 
for a number of years. Both are men of 
wide experience, and have a broad ac- 
quaintance in the trade. 

They have already obtained some very 
large accounts, that of the Listman Mill 
Co., La Crosse, Wis., and the Kansas 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, for two of 
their leading brands, the Crookston 
(Minn.) Milling Co. for durum, and pos- 
sibly one or two other accounts, all for 
the Chicago trade. They have opened a 
suite at 1510 Lyton Building, and have 
incorporated for $25,000. They will act as 
mill representatives, yet will purchase 
more or less flour. 


NOTES 
The Blair Milling Co., Atchison, Kan- 
sas, prominent corn miller and manufac- 
turer of pancake flour, will open an office 
in Chicago under its own management. 
Interest rate on advances made by 
Board of Trade commission men for the 
month of September has been fixed by the 


finance committee of the board at 7 per 
cent per annum. 

A | pec: deal of barley has been re- 
ceived here of late from Illinois points 
which in past years have raised very little 
of that grain. Farmers are satisfied with 
the price, and have marketed freely. 

Late cables from Argentina say that 
rains have fallen in northern and central 
provinces, which will be beneficial to the 
crops, as drouth has prevailed of late. 
The allies have fulfilled their agreement 
to take 2,500,000 tons of grain there. 


Philip J. Reddy, a member of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade and formerly con- 
nected with F. S. Lewis & Co., is now an 
aviator at Scott Field, Belleville, Ill. He 
and Colonel Robbins expect to come to 
Chicago next Tuesday by airplane. 


Samples of new corn from Florida have 
been received here, showing the crop fully 
matured and very dry. Last year Chicago 
received 11 cars of corn from Florida that 
brought fancy prices. At present, corn is 
higher in Florida than in Chicago, freight 
considered. 


C. B. Jenkins, president of the Nobles- 
ville (Ind.) Milling Co., who was here 
this week, says the flour trade is unsatis- 
factory, demand being slow. Millfeed is 
so scarce that the production of flour 
should be increased. Supplies of wheat 
are large. 


Winter wheat prices ranged from gov- 
ernment basis to le over during the week. 
No. 2 red, mostly at a premium, was taken 
freely by the Food Administration, while 
No. 2 hard did not meet with the same 
favor. No. 1 northern was basic price to 
Ic premium. A fair percentage of smutty 
and damp wheat was noticeable in the ar- 
rivals, 


The terms “bulls” and “bears,” used by 
the grain trade since its incipiency, have 
been relegated to the past by the Food 
Administration and President A. S. White 
and Secretary John R. Mauff, of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade. They are now 
known as “stabilizers.” President White 
says the short seller, or the bear, stabilizes 
when he buys to cover. 


Since the trading in rye for future de- 
liveries started three weeks ago, it is said 
that 2,000,000 bus have been hedged by 
sales of September and October delivery. 
Speculators have taken the hedges, and 
advanced prices. Wide margins are de- 
manded by brokers on future trades. The 
market at times shows a disposition to 
advance or decline rapidly on compara- 
tively light trading. 

Oatmeal millers are securing liberal 
supplies from the interior. 
new oats, as well as weight, is showing up 
better than a month ago. Farmers’ deliv- 
eries have been large, but many oats are 
held in country elevators and hedged 
against here by sales of futures. No. 3 
white sold in the sample market at 1@ 
11%4c under September, and standard at 
September price to 44¢ discount. 


Board of Trade directors have passed 
resolutions governing trading in barley 
for future delivery in store. It is subject 
to the same regulations and restrictions as 
apply to corn and oats. Speculative trad- 
ing, however, cannot exceed 100,000 bus at 
any one time. Where hedging is indulged 
in, this must be confined to barley con- 
tracts or cereal barley, or its direct prod- 
ucts. All transactions are to be reported 
to the secretary’s office. 


A liquidating market was on in corn, 
owing to increased receipts from Illinois, 
Iowa and Indiana, and to a decrease in 
the speculative buying. Bad crop reports 
have ceased to stimulate purchases, and 
the trade has been greatly disappointed at 
the indisposition on the part of the coun- 
try to back the reports of serious crop 
losses with liberal buying orders. Cash 
corn values have also receded sharply, and 
there has been a loss of both of 10@1l5c 
within a week. 





Northwestern Flour Output—Exports 


The attached table shows the flour output 
and foreign shipments by mills of Minneap- 
olis and Duluth; also by 66 “outside” mills 
with a daily capacity of 57,600 bbis, from 
Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 24, 1918, with compari- 
sons, in bbis (000’s omitted): 

c—Output—7,  -—Exports—, 
1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 
Minneapolis ...14,875 15,571 888 1,140 











Duluth ........ 1,020 1,197 «..6. 59 
66 outside mills 9,312 9,393 215 137 
Totals ....... 25,207 26,161 1,103 1,336 
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WISCONSIN 

Mitwavker, Wis., Aug. 31.—The flour 
production of the Milwaukee mills, with 
a weekly capacity of 13,200 bbls, was 
9,000 this week, representing 70 per cent 
of capacity. Last week, mills with the 
same capacity turned out 9,000, or 70 per 
cent; a year ago, mills with a capacity of 
12,000 bbls, turned out 11,000, or 92 per 
cent. The rye flour production for the 
week was 3,400 bbls, compared with 3,000 
last week and nothing last year. 

Local mills are doing a good business 
in wheat flour, and are grinding fairly 
well. All expect to operate heavily with- 
in a short time. Mills have plenty of flour 
booked, and are making shipments as fast 
as it is manufactured. Mills are not 
working on government contracts, but 
shipping direct to the trade. Receipts of 
milling wheat have been more liberal, and 
prospects are for heavy receipts from 
now on. Mills are quoting 100 per cent 
war quality at $10.63@10.75, in cotton. 

Millers report a good demand for rye 
flour, with increased inquiry from the 
East and Southwest. The output is not 
heavy, owing to the limited amount of 
cash rye, but prospects are for a liberal 
movement, and mills expect to operate to 
capacity when milling rye is plentiful. 
Prices steady and were quoted at $10@ 
10.50 for white and $7.30@8.40 for dark, 
in cotton. 

Corn millers report a good business in 
corn flour, and mills are operating to ca- 
pacity. Business was good from all sec- 
tions, with a good demand for white from 
the South. Prices were steady at $10.20 
for white, in cotton. Demand for corn 
meal was only fair, and prices were quot- 
ed at $4.80 per 100 lbs. Grits slow, and 
were quoted at $4.75. 

There was only a fair demand for bar- 
ley flour. Most of the trade has supplies 
on hand, and grocers report sales rather 
slow. Prices were held at $9.30@9.50, in 
cotton. 

Mills are not making oat flour this 
week. They have finished present con- 
tracts, and have only small stocks on 
hand. Quotation was $12.20, in cotton. 


MILLFEED 


The demand for wheat feeds is far in 
excess of the supply. Many shippers have 
discontinued quoting, owing to the scar- 
city. Most of the feed is being shipped 
out in mixed cars with flour, and very few 
straight carloads are obtainable. Ship- 
pers are in hopes that offerings of straight 
carloads will be more plentiful when 
mills grind more freely and mixed-car 
trade is satisfied. 

The demand for rye feed was brisk, 
and prices were advanced sharply. Of- 
ferings have fallen off of late. There has 
been a brisk demand for this feed from 
tin plate manufacturers, who use it in 
polishing. Gluten feed was advanced %3 
ton. The state trade continues good for 
all grades. Country dealers have light 
stocks, and buy anything offered in the 
feed line. 


NATIONAL GRAIN DEALERS’ ANNUAL 


Julius H. Barnes, president of the Food 
Administration Grain Corporation, has 
accepted an invitation to address the 
Grain Dealers’ National Association at its 
twenty-second annual convention, to be 
held in Milwaukee, Sept. 23-25. Other 
prominent speakers who have accepted in- 
vitations include the Hon. F. B. Carvell, 
minister of public works, Dominion of 
Canada; Charles J. Brand, chief of the 
Bureau of Markets; Dr. J. W. T. Duvel, 
who has just returned from Australia; 
C. A. Briggs, of the Bureau of Stand- 
ards; J. P. Goodrich, governor of Indi- 
ana, and E. L. Philipp, governor of Wis- 
eonsin. Arrangements being made by the 
committee of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce contemplate an attendance of 
at least 2,000 at the convention. 


NOTES 

The Purity Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, m#n- 
ufacturer of macaroni, noodles, etc., has 
started work on the reconstruction of its 
factory, which was damaged by fire two 
months ago. . 

Sales representatives of fifteen large 
tractor manufacturing concerns of the 
United States, doing business in Wiscon- 
sin, have organized the Wisconsin Power 
Farming Association, to develop the use 
of farm tractors and also to insure 
prompt and efficient service to tractor 
owners by distributing the machines only 
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through dealers who are equipped to take 
care of any and all requirements. 

The flour production of the Milwaukee 
mills for the month of August was 43,000 
bbls, compared with 15,000 in July and 
19,500 in August, 1917. Rye flour produc- 
tion for August was 14,700 bbls, com- 
pared with 12,500 in July and nothing 
last year. 

Major Walter Stern, Milwaukee, has 
arrived safely overseas, according to a 
cablegram received by his family on Aug. 
23. He is attached to the quartermaster’s 
department, and since last November has 
been on active duty in army camps in this 
country, his last assignment before going 
abroad being chief camp quartermaster 
at Camp Bowie, Fort Worth, Texas. 

The local council of defense at Ocono- 
mowoe has adopted the plan of urging 
bakers and other consumers to use flour 
manufactured in the community, in order 
to assist in overcoming the difficulty of 
distribution and transportation. At a 
special meeting of the council, at which 
flour millers and dealers were present, it 
was decided to undertake the experiment. 
The proposition is put forth simply as a 
war-time conservation idea. 

H. N. Wiutson. 





SAN FRANCISCO 

San Francisco, Cat., Aug. 31.—The 
demand for flour is fully as keen as ever, 
and while a considerable quantity of Kan- 
sas flour has been received, more or less 
delay is being experienced by jobbers in 
securing deliveries of purchases made 
several weeks ago. There is a particu- 
larly active demand for soft wheat flour, 
with only a few scattered lots received 
up to the close of this week’s business 
from the north. 

Mill prices on wheat flour and substi- 
tutes are as follows: 100 per cent soft 
wheat flour, $10.85@11; Kansas flour, 
$11.40@11.50; Montana flour, to arrive, 
$11@11.10; barley flour, $1040@11; 
white corn flour, $12@12.20; rice flour, 
$16@16.50. 

Substitutes were never harder to ob- 
tain than at present. Barley flour and 
white corn flour, the two most popular 
substitutes in use by bakers in this mar- 
ket, were almost unobtainable during the 
present week. Considerable eastern white 
corn flour has been purchased by local 
jobbers and is expected to arrive early 
in September, which, combined with more 
liberal offerings of barley flour expected 
during the coming week, due to Cal- 
ifornia mills being relieved from operat- 
ing on government business, will tend to 
materially relieve the present shortage. 

The market is practically bare of mill- 
feed. A few small lots have been obtained 
from northern mills, but not in sufficient 
quantities to relieve the acute shortage 
that has prevailed for many months, 
Local mills are behind in their orders, and 
jobbers generally have none to offer. San 
Francisco mills’ prices: bran, $84 ton; 
mixed feed, $35.25; middlings, $36. 

H. H. Coox. 


LOUISIANA 

New Orteans, La., Aug. 31.—There 
were no reports of flour sales. Wholesal- 
ers and bakers are well booked, the ma- 
jority at a higher price than present quo- 
tations, which range $10.45@10.80 on hard 
wheat, basis 98-lb cottons, and soft at 
$10.30@10.40, jutes. With the new rules 
permitting wholesalers, retailers and bak- 
ers to carry 60 days’ supply, and the sub- 
stitute requirements changed from one 
to three to the percentage of one to four 
in the last two days, mills have shown a 
cispoulta to raise their quotations 5c 
» 

It is expected that, with the renewal of 
export buying, premiums on wheat will 
increase and that the flour business here 
will revive. The trade looks for a re- 
newal of orders from consumers, owing 
to recent change in regulations govern- 
ing them, hence a demand for spot flour. 
5o far, however, there have been but few 
inquiries. Spot flour has been offered at 
$10.75@11.50. 

The following are prices at which 
Wholesalers sell on track: Bran, tagged, 
$2 2.05 per 100 lbs. .Corn, bulk on track: 
No. 3 yellow, $1.90@1.92 pu; No. 2 mixed, 
$1.85@1.87. Oats: No. 3 white, 79@80c 
bu; No. 2 white, 80@8lc. Corn products: 
corn meal, $10 bbl; cream meal, $10.20@ 
11; grits, $10.90@11. 

Georce L. Ferry. 
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The flour output of Seattle mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 46,800 bbls, 
was 27,955, or 59 per cent of capacity, this 
week, against 30,295, or 64 per cent, last 
week, 9,377, or 32 per cent, a year ago, 
28,077, or 69 per cent, two years ago, and 
13,180, or 32 per cent, three years ago. 

The flour output of Tacoma mills, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 57,000 
bbls, was 31,855, or 55 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 9,670, or 16 per cent, last 
week, 14,097, or 24 per cent, a year ago, 
23,650, or 41 per cent, two years ago, and 
19,032, or 37 per cent, three years ago. 

There is keen competition among the 
mills for the north coast flour trade, and 
with the lessened substitute requirements 
now in force, the demand will undoubt- 
edly broaden for a time. Supplies of 
hard wheat flour are still inadequate to 
meet the demand, and jobbers are con- 
fining sales to bakers. Montana mills have 
sold liberally, and as soon as this flour 
begins to arrive the soft wheat flour de- 
mand will be cut down, as Montana mills 
are offering hard wheat flour nearly on a 
parity with quotations of Washington 
mills for soft wheat flours. 

Soft wheat flour is quoted at $10.45 
bbl at mill, basis 98-lb cottons. Montana 
mills quote hard winter wheat flour, basis 
98’s, delivered here in carload lots, at 
$10.60 bbl, and spring and winter wheat 
flour at $10.80. North Dakota mills quote 
$11 bbl, but are not yet offering. 

The trade is greatly pleased with the 
reduced substitute requirements, bakers 
now figuring that, with a requirement of 
only 20 per cent substitutes, they can use 
one substitute, which wilb-be principally 
white corn flour. Eastern white corn 
flour is quoted, carload lots delivered here, 
at $11.70@12 for 200 lbs. Eastern barley 
flour is quoted at $9.75@10 bbl. The 
mills have practically ceased making bar- 
ley flour in the Pacific Northwest, and 
are not offering. Locally ground Siamese 
rice flour is quoted at $16.50 per 200 lbs, 
and Louisiana rice flour at $18. 


MILLS FACE DEADLOCK 


North Pacific Coast mills are now actu- 
ally up against a very serious situation, 
one which they have apprehended ever 
since their wheat cost was established at 
a basis which would prevent their mar- 
keting their products in any competitive 
markets other than local territory. To 
prevent the realization of this crisis, the 
Food Administration has all along as- 
sured the millers of this section that the 
government would be a liberal buyer of 
their products, and that the Shipping 
Board would furnish sufficient tonnage to 
ship the government purchases. 

Proceeding on this theory, the Grain 
Corporation purchased some 27,000 tons 
of flour for August shipment. from Puget 
Sound (Seattle and Tacoma) ports. 
August is now, however, over, and not a 
pound of flour has been shipped from the 
north coast. The failure to ship flour by 
the government in August was because 
of the Emergency Fleet Corporation di- 
vertinig the tonnage which was to be used 
for this purpose to the west coast of 
South America for the shipment of ni- 
trates to the United States for war _re- 
quirements. 

Three ships are now promised to trans- 

rt flour from Puget Sound in Septem- 

r, one to sail Sept. 1, one Sept. 15, and 
the third Sept. 30, The total cargo ca- 
aay 4 of these three ships, however, will 

insufficient to carry- the government 
flour purchases made for August ship- 
ment, and as a result the Grain Corpora- 


tion has refused all offerings of flour for 
September. 

Whether or not October will bring any 
relief in the shipping situation is uncer- 
tain. Unless such relief comes, the mills, 
cut off from all their usual markets by 
the high cost of wheat and with the gov- 
ernment not buying, will apparently have 
no alternative but to close down. 

The situation is not only a serious one 
for millers, but also for farmers and grain 
dealers. The farmer has a theoretically 
satisfactory price for wheat, but, with the 
mills not buying, has no market. Grain 
handlers also, not being able to market 
wheat, cannot finance purchases, except- 
ing where, as in some cases, they are buy- 
ing on 90-day trade acceptance terms. 

The millfeed situation, already extreme- 
ly acute, will become even more serious if 
the mills are obliged to close down on ac- 
count of having no shipping tonnage allot- 
ted. On account of the dry summer the 
hay, barley and oats crops of the Pacific 
Northwest are extremely light, and the 
dairy and stock interests are absolutely 
dependent on obtaining ample supplies of 
millfeed. 


THE WEATHER AND THE CROP 


Clear weather prevailed throughout the 
week, and threshing proceeded rapidly in 
the Pacific Northwest. Late grain-cutting 
continued, after being delayed during the 
previous week. Late-sown wheat received 
considerable benefit from last week’s rain, 
but wheat in stack suffered injury through 
bleaching. The movement of wheat con- 
tinues heavy, and the quality is generally 
high. 


THE MONTANA HARVEST 


Pessimistic reports as to the Montana 
crop, based on the protracted drouth 
through June and July, have been sub- 
stantially changed to a more optimistic 
estimate, owing to good rains in August, 
which very substantially benefited the 
spring wheat crop in many séettions. 
These rains came too late, however, to 
save the crop in important wheat-growing 
sections, particularly along the Great 
Northern Railway in northern central 
Montana, and in the western sections of 
the state. 

Territory tributary to Great Falls, the 
Judith Basin, the Musselshell sections and 
the southern counties generally will har- 
vest at least a fair spring wheat crop. 
While the straw is short, the heads are 
generally weli filled with plump berries. 
The crop is several weeks late, and late- 
sown wheat is not yet free from danger 
of injury by frost. 

With a very greatly increased acreage, 
the early promise was for a crop of ap- 
proximately 60,000,000 bus. The present 
consensus of opinion of those best quali- 
fied to judge is now that the yield will 
be materially greater than a year ago, 
and will be approximately 30,000,000 bus 
for the state. 

While the spring wheat has been bene- 
fited by August rains, winter wheat has 
suffered material damage in the shock and 
is badly bleached. Aside from this the 
winter wheat is of unusually good qual- 
ity, testing very high in gluten. The qual- 
ity of the spring wheat has not yet been 
determined by actual tests, but the indi- 
cations are that it will be of very high 
milling quality. 

NOTES 


Coarse grains: No. 2 feed barley, 
sacked, $57 ton; 40-lb barley, sacked, 
$54.75; No. 2 white feed oats, sacked, 
$58; 38-lb eastern white clipped oats, 
bulk, $53; No. 3 eastern yellow corn, bulk, 
$71.50. 

Montana mills have been late this sea- 
son in beginning — account of 
the lateness of the crop. e smaller mills 
began grinding winter wheat about two 
weeks ago, and the larger mills, now hav- 


817 


ing sufficient winter wheat to guarantee 
steady operation, are beginning to grind. 

The Harlowton mill of the Montana 
Flour Mills Co, has been increased by the 
installation of new machinery from 650 
bbls to 1,000 bbls, and the plant has been’ 
electrified. The company’s three mills at 
Great Falls, Lewistown and Harlowton 
now have an aggregate daily capacity of 
approximately 3,000 bbls. 

Sacked wheat storage at Seattle is be- 
coming very congested, about the only 
available space remaining being controlled 
by the Port Commission. H. Houser, zone 
agent of the Grain Corporation, has re- 
quested the Port Commission to reduce 
its rate of 25c ton per month to lic. The 
Port Commission refuses to do this, on 
the ground that this space should not be 
utilized for storage but for the movement 
of freight, and that the space would not 
be available for the latter purpose if used 
for wheat storage, since there is no ship- 
ping tonnage in sight. 


OREGON 
Porttanp, Ore., Aug. 31.—The flour 
output of Portland mills this week, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 40,500 
bbls, was 34,315, or 84 per cent of ca- 
pacity, against 35,845, or 88 per cent, last 
week, and 11,559, or 35 per cent, a year 





ago. 

The mills are getting into their usual 
war-time stride, and in another week or 
two all should be running near to capac- 
ity. There is plenty of wheat, and ave 
will be an outlet for the flour, but the 
mills are having trouble with the labor 
question. Unskilled labor for mills and 
warehouses is very scarce, and of an un- 
satisfactory quality. Frequently men 
will stay on the job only a day or two, 
and in some cases they have quit after a 
few hours’ work. Help is scarce in all 
other lines, and the high wages available 
make common labor independent. There 
is also some shortage in experienced mill 
labor hereabouts. 

Prices are holding steady in the flour 
and millfeed markets, and are easing up 
in substitutes. Declines this week are in 
barley flour to $11 bbl, hard wheat gra- 
ham to $10.25, hard whole-wheat to 
$10.25, and oat flour to $12@12.20, 

The corn and oats markets weakened 
with the East, but were steadier at the 
close. Bids at the local exchange today 
were: sacked oats, $60 ton; bulk oats, 
$52.25@53; bulk corn, $70.50@72; brew- 
ing barley, $54.50@54.75; feed barley, 
$53. 

RAINS INTERFERE WITH HARVEST 

Harvesting is making good progress, 
though threshing of winter wheat was de- 
layed in the northeastern counties early 
in the week by rains. Showers also in- 
terfered with the harvest in late fields, 
where the grain is becoming very ripe, , 
and fears are entertained that it will shell 
badly if not soon gathered. Some smut 
was observed in occasional fields in 
Umatilla County. Yields as a rule are 
light, and not up to former years, but 
the quality is generally good. 

Barley is only a fair crop in most fields 
and is not yielding as well as expected in 
Wallowa County. The threshing of oats 
continues to show poor yields. Corn has 
made splendid growth, is looking remark- 
ably well since the recent rains, and pros- 
pects are bright for an excellent crop. 

APPROVED DOCKS AND ELEVATORS 

M. H. Houser, second vice-president 
of the Food Administration Grain Cor- 
poration, has issued the following list of 
approved terminal docks and elevators 


-whose warehouse receipts for wheat will 


be purchased by the Grain Corporation: 

Portland: Albina dock, O. W. dock, 
Columbia dock No. 1, P. C. E. dock, Mont- 
gomery dock, Irving dock, Globe dock and 
elevator, Mersey dock, North Bank dock, 
Municipal dock Nos. 1 and 2. 

Astoria: Port of Astoria dock and 
elevator. 

Seattle: West Seattle Elevator Co., 
Harbor Island dock. 

Tacoma: Balfour dock, Northwestern 
dock, Milwaukee dock. 

Mr. Houser is negotiating with several 
other terminal docks and elevators. 

J. M. Lownspate. 





China, in 1917, imported 15,922 bbls 
wheat flour, notwithstanding the fact that 
numerous mills have recently been erected 
in that country. 
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The news that the Food Administration 
would purchase flour for export, on 
Thursday of last week, was very welcome 
to the New York flour trade, and served 
to relieve the condition of stagnation 
which had existed for the past month. 
While all those who made offerings will 
probably not be successful in making 
sales, the opportunity for possible busi- 
ness caused a slight flurry, and had the 
effect of stiffening up the market to some 
extent. 

There is little question that the action 
taken by the Food Administration will go 
far toward relieving the pressure of flour 
supplies which mills have tried by reduced 
prices to force upon this market, but with- 
out much result. 

All of those in the trade did not awaken 
promptly to the chance of doing business, 
and failed to get their bids in by noon, the 
time specified, in consequence of which 
they were prevented from participating 
in the first purchase. Regardless of that, 
a large number of bids were received and 
considered, but the quantity purchased 
will probably ‘not be known for several 
days. 

There seemed to be some misunder- 
standing in the trade here as to the part 
of the new regulations for the purchase 
and sale of flour which governed the 
amount of supplies that might be kept 
on hand. Some interpreted the new rules 
to mean that flour could be sold for 60- 
day shipment, but in this they were wrong, 
as the new rules make no such provision. 
What they do provide is that jobbers and 
bakers may be permitted to keep on hand 
sufficient flour supplies to cover a 60-day 
period. 

The new plan for the use of substitutes 
will, it is believed, result much more satis- 
factorily than the old, and help greatly in 
improving the quality of bread. The ex- 
tended use of rye flour with wheat will 
also have a helpful effect both on the flour 
and bread business. 

As above stated, flour prices were some- 
what firmer at the close of the week. 
Springs were quoted at $10.85@11.15, 
Kansas practically the same, with soft 
winters $10.25@10.50, in jute. Rye flour, 
spot and to arrive, was quoted $8.50@ 
10.50 bbl, in 100-lb jutes. 

The corn goods market somewhat re- 
flected the new attitude of the Food Ad- 
ministration regarding the reduction of 
the percentage of substitutes to be used 
in bread mixtures, and there was some 
depression of prices. Yellow granulated 
meal was quoted at $4.90@5.10; white, 
$5@5.25; corn flour, $5@5.50,—per 100 
Ibs. Barley flour, $8.60@9.50 bbl, jute. 

FOOD BOARD ACTIVITIES 

The Food Administration this week 
fined Francis H. Leggett & Co. $1,400.33, 
which took the form of a contribution to 
the American Red Cross, as a penalty for 
taking excess profit on certain lots of 
barley flour and rice flour. The firm real- 
ized 12 per cent, it was said, whereas the 
margin allowed is 10 per cent. The 
amount paid to the Red Cross represents 
the excess. 

<a Eckstein, a flour dealer at 3 
Ainslie Street, Brookiyn, was found guilty 
of taking excessive profits for wheat flour. 
He had the —- of contributing $3,- 
619.08 to the Red Cross or having his 
license suspended. Eckstein, however, 
asked permission to sell some flour at a 
loss, to the extent of the contribution sug- 
gested, which he was allowed to do. 


JOBBERS DISSATISFIED 
There seems to be a spirit of dissatis- 
faction on the part of flour distributors, 


not alone throughout the East but in some 
of the western centers as well, with regard 
to the basis of profits on which they are 
expected to work. At various points the 
matter is now under consideration, and 
jobbers hope that something may be done 
to relieve the situation, which is growing 
worse each month. 

In one of the large eastern markets, 
jobbers claim yd will be forced to stop 
selling the small baker who takes a long 
time to make payments, unless they are 
permitted a larger percentage of profit, 
and as this would be favorable to the 
larger bakers, thereby narrowing the flour 
market, it is not looked upon favorably 
by the flour trade as a whole. 

Heavy storage and hauling charges, 
coupled with the interest on increased 
amount of capital necessary for operating 
a jobbing business, are responsible for the 
dissatisfaction of flour jobbers with the 
existing schedule of profits. 

NOTES 

James R. Ness, Toronto, Ont., was in 
New York on Friday. 

Colonel H. B. Tasker, of the Wheat 
Export Co., left here this week for Eng- 
land, to be gone about two months. 

Millers visiting this market this week 
were John F. Kroutil, president and man- 
ager of the Yukon (Okla.) Mill Co., and 
H. A. Sawyer, sales-manager of the Mon- 
arch Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas. 


PHILADELPHIA 

Puitanerpuia, Pa., Aug. 31.—The lo- 
cal flour market is extremely dull. In 
spite of the fact that the mills have low- 
ered their prices, demand is very light, 
and the failure of buyers to take any con- 
siderable interest in the new spring wheat 
flours is a disappointment to the trade. 
It is expected, however, that the buying of 
flour by the Food Administration, now in 
progress, will have a stimulating effect 
upon the market. 

The plan of the Food Administration 
in connection with the use of substitutes 
was about what was expected, though 
there is considerable misunderstanding as 
to what substitutes will be used. The 
cutting of substitutes to 20 per cent will 
considerably reduce the consumption of 
corn meal, and the market is dull and 
weak under general pressure to sell. 
Other substitutes are also slow of sale, 
and values favor buyers. 

NOTES 

Ambrose B. Clemmer, secretary of the 
Commercial Exchange, and wife, are at 
Trevose, Pa. 

John A. Killpatrick & Co., grain, hay 
and feed, are fitting up new offices in the 
Bourse Building. 

Frank J. Montmore, salesman for Rich- 
ardson Bros., flour, feed and grain deal- 
ers, is at Wildwood, N. J. 

Lorenzo J. Riley, assistant secretary of 
the Commercial Exchange, is enjoying a 
vacation at Christiania, Pa. 

Louis G. Graff, president of the Com- 
mercial Exchange, has returned from a 
vacation at Spring Lake, N. J. 

Donald McKay, formerly salesman for 
George M. Richardson, flour broker, but 
who some time ago enlisted in the Naval 
Reserves, was on ’change yesterday. 

ee D. George, for many years con- 
nected with the Hancock Grain Co., but 
now with the Brainard Commission Co., 
grain brokers of New York, was on 
*change this week. 

Food Administrator Williams, of East- 
on, Pa., fined his own assistant, E. F. Sob- 
ers, a Bethlehem baker, and suspended 
his permit to bake cakes or pastry for the 
balance of the month, because he exceeded 
his flour supply. 

Freight rates on ex-lake n from 
Buffalo and Erie to Philadelphia have 





been reduced as follows: domestic wheat, 
8.8c per bu; corn, 8.3c; rye, 8.3c; barley, 
7.2c; oats, 5.2c; rt wheat, 8.3c; corn, 
7.8¢; rye, 7.8c; barley, 6.8c; oats, 4.9c. 

A press dispatch from Harrisburg says 
that, for the first time in local history, all 
wheat elevators are filled to capacity, and 
the operators are forced to issue notices 
to farmers calling upon them to hold their 
grain until a later date. Congested ship- 
ping is blamed for the slowness of move- 
ment. 

The grain committee of the Commer- 
cial Exchange has announced that all par- 
ties who wish to mix different grades of 
wheat in Girard Point and Point Rich- 
mond elevators must furnish with the 
order a full description of the grading 
analysis of each car, and the grain inspec- 
tion department will then decide whether 
such mixture can be made. No mixture 
of wheat of different colors, such as red 
and white, can be made. 

A committee consisting of Louis G. 
Graff, Hubert J. Horan, Charles H. Stone, 
William McAleer, Jr., and Charles Hay, 
appointed by the Commercial Exchan 
to get in touch with Mr. Zabriskie, of t 
National Food Administration at Wash- 
ington, regarding the small maximum 
profit allowed flour jobbers, report that, 
after several visits and securing the co- 
operation of Jay Cooke, 3d, food admin- 
istrator of this city, they have succeeded 
in satisfying the Administration that 
flour jobbers get insufficient compensa- 
tion, and it has agreed to increase the 
rate allowed them. 

Samuet S, DaNIELs. 





BOSTON 


Boston, Mass., Aug. 31.—The month 
closes with the local flour situation a little 
more hopeful, although there is still a 
pronounced lack of demand. The new 
ruling from Washington regarding the 
purchase and use of all substitutes for 
wheat for bakers and householders was 
received with satisfaction. Local flour 
salesmen now look for a much better de- 
mand for flour. 

There is no doubt that there has been 
a tremendous waste connected with the 
use of substitutes. It is safe to say that 
every household where bread-baking is 
done on a reasonably large scale has more 
of the coarse substitutes on hand than can 
possibly be used, much of which has stead- 
ily deteriorated during the hot weather. 

The new regulation allowing the keep- 
ing on hand of a 60-day supply instead 
of only 30 days’ will help the sale of flour, 
and agents report some slight improve- 
ment in the demand on this account. 

New wheat flour is arriving daily from 
the West. That made from hard winter 
wheat is giving general satisfaction wher- 
ever used, the quality being very good. 
Soft winter wheat flour still continues al- 
most unsalable here, as the bakers claim 
that it cannot be worked with substitutes, 
and give satisfaction. Spring wheat pat- 
ents are offered to a limited extent, but 
it is the belief that they are composed of 
a mixture of old spring and hard winter 
wheat, 

The new Victory mixed flour has been 
offered on this market since Thursday. 
That made from a barley mixture is quot- 
ed at $10.62 per 196 lbs, in sacks, while 
that made with white corn flour is offered 
at $10.95@11. No sales have as yet been 
made, but numerous inquiries from retail- 
ers have been received, and will probably 
result in a good demand, as it is believed 
that this “already mixed” flour will take 
with the householder and small baker. 

Rye flour has advanced on account of 
the sharp advance in rye grain, patents 
ranging $9.70@10.40, in sacks. Barley 
flour is considerably lower, ranging $8.75 
@9.25, in sacks. Corn products are some- 
what irregular, with a little pressure to 
sell being shown by millers’ agents. 


NOTES 

The license of Joseph Viveros, a baker 
of New Bedford, Mass., has been suspend- 
ed for three weeks for failure to use suf- 
ficient flour substitutes in bread. 

E. Cohen, a grocer in Chelsea, Mass., 
has been forbidden by the food adminis- 
tration to sell wheat flour during the 
period of the war, for failure to sell the 
proper amount of wheat substitutes. 

Arthur S. Heathfield, widely known in 
the grain trade and a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce for many years, 
has received an appointment as field sec- 
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retary in the Y.M.C.A., and today left for 
active service overseas. He expects to be 
stationed in Russia or Siberia. 

Louis W. DePass. 





ROCHESTER 

Rocnester, N. Y., Aug. 31—The out- 
put of mills here is steadily climbing, 
with the aggregate for the week 9,350 
bbls, or 48 per cent capacity, against 43 
per cent last week. Of the total this 
week, 6,900 bbls were spring, 1,750 win- 
ter and 700 rye. 

In common with other sections, the 
flour trade is dull here, with millers in- 
clined to shade prices below the govern- 
ment minimum. Flour sales are a matter 
of bargaining, with not much disposition 
to turn down reasonable offers. Millers 
agree that the one bright spot in an other- 
wise gloomy situation is the action of 
the government in permitting the manu- 
facture of Victory mixed flours. How- 
ever, the disposition of the majority of 
the millers here is to steer clear of blend- 
ing flours or putting out any grades that 
can in any way compromise the reputa- 
tion of their long-established brands. 

They claim it will be more satisfactory 
to permit the public to add whatever 
substitutes it may prefer, rather than to 
force any or all of the half-dozen most 
commonly used on a reluctant purchaser. 
“We will furnish the flour, and let some 
one else mix to taste,” is the way one man 
here put it. ; 

The belief is that relief from the 50-50 
substitute rule will considerably stimulate 
flour trade. However, the head of onc 
of the mills here takes the position that, 
while the new substitute and blending 
rules will help some, the government must 
go farther, and permit free export of 
flour rather than wheat, if full recover, 
is to come to the milling industry of the 
country. 

Millers are reluctant to quote Victory 
patents, preferring to make prices a mat- 
ter of bargaining. Sales have been made 
during the week at around $11.25 bbl, cot- 
ton ¥,’s, Boston. 

he winter wheat flour market is little 
changed, with the dullness getting chronic. 
Millers are shading prices from the gov- 
ernment schedule. 

Demand for rye flour is active, ani 
one of the mills reports sales ahead to 
the limit of 30 days, with present quota 
tions on the basis of $10.25 bbl, cotton 
¥,’s, Boston. 

There is little relief in the feed short- 
age. Some rye feed was distributed dur- 
ing the week at $45@47 ton, according 
to whether the sale was made in large or 
small lots, or direct to the consumer or 
to jobbers. 

NOTES 

George Motley, of the Moseley & Motlcy 
Milling Co., is in the East. 

William D. Graves, of Boston, a flour 
broker, was in the city this week. 

William W. Van Vechten, president of 
the Van Vechten Milling és, has re- 
turned from an automobile tour of 1 
month, a portion of which was spent in 
the Catskills. 

John Pollizzi and Frank Ugino, charge: 
with selling wheat flour without substi- 
tutes, will close their stores for a week 
in preference to standing trial or mak- 
ing substantial donations to the Red 
Cross. 

Milling corporations and other coi- 
cerns here that propose to manufacture 
Victory flour, or any other mixed flours, 
have been advised that they must take 
out a license and pay a small intern! 
revenue tax. 

Ten farm tractors participated in 4 
big demonstration here, at which nearly 
4,000 farmers were present. About ~0) 
acres of ground were plowed, and this 
will be sowed to wheat. The number of 
farm tractors in use in the state lis 
doubled since Jan. 1. 

The Patriotic Farmers’ Fund, with 
headquarters at Utica, announces that it 
is ar gr ae to finance wheat-seeding tis 
fall to the extent of $10 an acre. It is 
estimated that the fund enabled farmers 
to increase their wheat and rye seeding 
by at least 180,000 acres last year. 

Hint of what spring wheat will do in 
this section tinder fairly favorable con(i- 
tions is reflected in the experience 0! 
George Constable, a Byron farmer. Ile 
has just threshed and obtained a yield of 
30 bus of spring wheat to the acre, agaist 
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26 of winter wheat. One fine thing about 
the spring wheat is the excellent quality 
of the berry. 

T. W. Knapp. 





BALTIMORE 


Bautrmore, Mp., Aug. 31.—Flour was 
steadier and in rather better demand, as 
a result of the improved regulations and 
the prospect of an early resumption of 
buying by the government for export. 
[he improvement thus far has been only 
a turn from bad to better, and more in 
the asking than in the getting, but it is a 
beginning in the right direction. 

New spring was shown some attention, 
both by bakers and jobbers, and a fair 
business was done at $10.80@11, cotton, 
with most mills holding well up to $11 at 
the close. Offerings are less free and 
pressing, owing: to the 60 days’ supply 
privilege. Housekeepers take to the Vic- 
tory mixture, but not so the bakers and 
jobbers, who prefer to do their own blend- 
ing. 

Hard winter also sold better at the old 
price, but was difficult to move at any 
advance, although held higher in most 
cases. Sales were made principally at 
$10.80@10.90, with a few specials com- 
manding as much as $11. At the close, 
offerings were less plentiful and gener- 
ally quoted at the extreme figure. The 
high quality of the southwestern product 
on this crop is conceded. 

Soft winter made a new low record 
early, when near-by stock sold down to 
$9.60, in second-hand sacks, or equal to 
%9.35, bulk, but since then it has tried to 
do better, and it may have succeeded, 
though it is doubtful if many of the near- 
by mills will undertake to compete for the 
export trade if, as appears, they are re- 
quired to furnish a 50-50 flour of hard 
and soft wheat. 

Substitutes were easier in instances and 
quiet. Quotations, basis sacks: corn flour, 
$5.15@5.40 per 100 lbs; white corn meal, 
$1.65@4.90; barley flour, $8@8.50 bbl; 
rye flour, $8.75@10.25. 

City mills ran about half-time, owing to 
light trade, domestic and export, with 
quotations unchanged on both flour and 
feed. 

Receipts of flour for the week, 22,219 
bbls; destined for export, 3,454. 


ARGENTINE WHEAT ARRIVES FOR ALLIES 

The Food Administration is bringing to 
Baltimore from Argentina, for reship- 
ment to the allies, about 1,000,000 bus 
wheat, part of which has arrived, while 
part is en route. This wheat, like that 
recently received from Australia, is 
stowed in bags, but in no other respect is 
there any similarity, as the Argentine 
grain is a small, hard, red berry, grading 
No. 2 red winter in this market, while 
the Australian grain is a large white 
wheat similar to that raised in Michigan 
and New York state, and regarded d 
local buyers as not in the same class wit 
the former product. 


NOTES 


Grain exports from here this week 
were 840,132 bus wheat. 

President Hayward, of the Chamber of 
Commerce, spent Tuesday in Washing- 
ton. 

Some of the local bakers have been 
getting very satisfactory results with 
corn starch as a substitute. 

Receipts of southern corn from Oct. 
29, 1917, to Aug. 31, 505,105 bus; year 
ago, 575,260. Range of prices this week, 
$1.60@1.88; last year, $1.80@1.85. 

Receipts of new southern wheat from 
June 18 to Aug. 31, 942,854 bus; same 
time last year, 638,139. Range of prices 
this week, $2@92.38%; last year $1.30@ 
9.21. 


Many of the high-school boys of Balti- 
more are helping to save the grain crop 
in this seetion, and when they return to 
school Nov. 1, each will be presented with 
a certificate of service by the State Coun- 
cil of Defense. 

In buying flour hereafter it seems the 
government has decided to call for sam- 
ples of the s to be delivered, and 
have all shipments inspected at the sea- 
board. This will save the government 
much trouble and expense. 

EK. Clay Timanus, ex-mayor of, Balti- 
more and of D. C. Timanus & Bro., op- 
erating the Rock mill, may seek re-elec- 
tion to the mayoralty by becoming a can- 
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didate for the nomination on the Republi- 
can ticket at the forthcoming primary 
election. , 

The Eastern Shore Warehouse Co., 
Cambridge, Md., with $50,000 capital 
stock, to conduct a general warehouse and 
cold storage business, has been incor- 
porated by George W. Woolford, Russell 
P. Smith, John G, Mills, €. Guy LeCompte 
and Frederick H. Fletcher. 

Receipts of grain at Baltimore in 
August, 5,861,399 bus; exports, 3,218,138. 
Receipts in August, 1917, 4,912,326 bus; 
exports, 4,275,843. Receipts from Jan. 
1 to Sept. 1, 1918, 24,031,864 bus; exports, 
18,201,250. Receipts from Jan. 1 to Sept. 
1, 1917, 57,164,649 bus; exports, 48,026,- 
380. 

Housekeepers are much pleased with 
the new regulations, and apparently most 
of them will want Victory mixed flour so 
as to get rid of the bother of trying to 
handle substitutes within the law. Every- 
body is happy over the change, especially 
the cracker bakers, who have taken a day 
off to celebrate. 


It is claimed that in the last five years 
the increased cost of living has hit Balti- 
more and Washington harder than any 
other cities in the country; that the pur- 
chasing value of a dollar at these points 
has depreciated practically 50 per cent, 
and that the price of food in the same 
périod has advanced 84 per cent at Bal- 
timore and 85 at Washington. 

Cuartes H. Dorsey. 


BUFFALO 

Burraro, N. Y., Aug. 31.—A little im- 
provement is reported in the demand for 
flour from some of the mills, but it is 
believed only a shading of prices could 
have brought it out, as the best buyers 
were holding off, awaiting the new sub- 
stitute rules which are now in force, It 
remains to be seen whether the trade will 
find another excuse to poe purchasing. 
Millers are hoping they will not, as the 
present production is mostly on old or- 
ders, which cannot last much longer. 

The product now being turned out is 
said to be the finest offered under the new 
regulations. The retail trade so far has 
shown no interest, and will probably not 
take kindly to the mill mixtures now be- 
ing framed up. The new idea, however, 
will be given a thorough trial, but the 
opinion prevails that any improvement in 
home baking will come only with a fur- 
ther reduction in substitutes. 

Some fancy barley flour is being of- 
fered, and giving excellent’ satisfaction, it 
is said. The supply is light at present. 
Rye flour firmer, and in only fair demand. 
Corn flour is being sold to some extent 
and, with offerings light of fancy, prices 
are higher. 





Millfeeds are not obtainable in straight 
carloads, but millers are accepting offers 
for mixed cars with flour, at the same 
time not being anxious to sell beyond pos- 
sibility of filling orders. There is an enor- 
mous demand for wheat feeds, and that 
there will be no oversupply during the rest 
of the year seems to be the general opin- 
ion. 

Feeders are taking to the new barley 
feed being produced, and the high prices 
asked do. not check the demand. One 
trial seems to have satisfied them of its 
value. Just now there is little on the 
market, as the mills are grinding only 
limited quantities of barley. Rye feed is 
higher, and mills keep cleaned up at $46, 
sacked at the mill. 

Corn-meal coarse feed is offered at all 
kinds of prices, mostly lower than last 
week, and the demand is only fair at the 
decline. Hominy feed offerings light, with 

ood inquiry for either white or yellow. 

luten feed advanced $3 ton, and demand 
was active, with receipts light. Oil meal 
firm, with a better demand, and offerings 
fair. 

Rolled oats steady, the mills being fair- 
ly busy and demand Oat hulls, re- 
ground, unsettled ; offerings liberal at $18, 
sacked, Buffalo. 


THE OUTPUT 

The output of the mills in this district 
for the week was 159,100 bbls, represent- 
ing 96 per cent of capacity, compared 
with 137,200, or 82 per cent, last week, 
95,160, or 57 per cent, a year ago, 120,200, 
or 72 per cent, in 1916, 120,500, or 88 per 
cent, in 1915, 135,900, or 99 per cent, in 
1914, and 107,600, or 79 per cent, in 1913. 


CONGESTION TO BE AVOIDED 

Notice was posted on ’change last Fri- 
day through Charles Kennedy, second 
vice-president of the Food Administra- 
tion Grain Corporation, that “the daily 
declarations of car grain to arrive, to- 
gether with the amount already here, have 
reached a point where we think safety in 
regard to Buffalo storage facilities for 
lake grain demands that the government 
discontinue buying rail wheat for the 
present.” 

Regarding the cut of 2c per 100 lbs in 
rates on grain handled through the lakes 
from Michigan ports via Buffalo to the 
seaboard, Mr. Kennedy said the new or- 
der would not cause congestion here un- 
less the railroads were unable to take care 
of it. The grain administrator has made 
plans to stop the flow of grain from the 
‘West when congestion threatens. 


NOTES 


Stocks of wheat, all told, here will prob- 
ably reach 1,500,000 bus, compared with 
368,000 a year ago. 

E. M. Truman, treasurer of Forsman 


819 


& Co., grain shippers, La Fayette, Ind., 
was on ’change this week. 

Freight handlers on the docks have 
again quit work for the reason they were 
not paid for the time they lost waiting for _ 
steamers to arrive or in shifting from one 
dock to another. 

The railroad situation here is in very 
bad shape at present. The tracks are 
filled with cars of wheat, and it will take 
several weeks to get them unloaded or 
shipped to their destination. Over 1,000 
cars of wheat were inspected here this 
week. 

Canadian ports at this end of the lakes 
are extremely congested, steamers waiting 
from two to five days to unload. A cargo 
of 233,000 bus was shifted from Port 
Colborne to Buffalo, and this is now being 
loaded on'canal-boats for the seaboard as 
fast as the boats can be obtained. 

Some original ideas on food conserva- 
tion develop at hearings before the food 
administrator. A country grocer was 
charged with profiteering in corn syrup, 
which he sold at 95c, making a profit of 
34c. He explained that he knew syrup 
was scarce and thought if he raised the 
price people would not use so much. It 
cost him $100. 

Gus Buse, wholesale flour dealer, 
charged by the food administrator here 
with profiteering in flour, has been or- 
dered to refund to his customers some 
$5,000 profits exacted beyond those al- 
lowed by the Food Administration, also 
to pay the costs of the case, about $500, 
and cease doing business for two weeks. 
He was giving safety razors as a pre- 
mium with flour, and counted the cost of 
the premiums in figuring prices. 

Lake receipts of grain at this port for 
the season are away below anything on 
record. The arrivals of flour exceeded 


last year. The figures follow: 
1918 1917 1916 

Flour, bbls... 3,138,890 2,496,450 3,125,452 
Wheat, bus.. 5,330,431 46,767,744 85,216,637 
Corn, bus.... 943,450 1,495,247 518,540 
Oats, bus.... 1,347,088 27,294,100 17,541,264 
Barley, bus.. 1,014,632 3,422,186 3,279,265 
Rye, bus..... 101,500 — 216,905 186,000 
Flaxseed, bus 395,016 3,699,792 2,485,778 





Totals, bus. 9,132,067 82,895,974 109,327,474 
E. BanGasser. 





Exports of wheat from the United 
States for the year ended June 30 were 
34,118,853 bus, compared with 149,831,427 
for the same period in 1917. Flour ex- 
ports were 21,880,151 bbls, compared with 
11,942,778. 





Oats exports from this country in- 
creased from 88,944,401 bus in 1916-17 to 
105,881,233 for the 12 months ending June 
30, 1918. 





Women are Helping with American Harvests This Year by Running Farm Tractors 
Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, New York. 
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GAZETTED DEAD 


The British war office has advised Mrs. 
R. W. Morrison, Winnipeg, that no trace 
has been found of her husband, Ser- 
geant R. W. Morrison, seventy-ninth 
Cameron Highlanders, Winnipeg, who 
was among the missing of Oct. 26, 1917, at 
the battle of Passchendaele, in which Ca- 
nadian troops took a leading part. Of- 
ficially, Sergeant Morrison is now counted 
among the dead, and his friends have al- 
most given up their hope that he will be 
found among the prisoners in Germany. 

It is over two years since Sergeant 
Morrison left Canada with his battalion 
to join the Canadian forces in France. 
His period of training in England was 
short, and he was soon in the front-line 
trenches. His work there was so satis- 
factory that he was recommended for a 
commission, and was actually on his way 
back from the trenches to commence a 
training course when an emergency call 
for stretcher bearers drew him into the 
worst of the Passchendaele battle. 

The stretcher party with which Ser- 
geant Morrison went into the hellish shell 
fire on the top of the now famous ridge 
appears to have been annihilated, as none 
of the men came out alive. No trace of 
Morrison was afterwards to be found, 
although officers of his battalion and 
brigade, who were personal friends, caused 
special search to be made. 

Sergeant Morrison, it will be remem- 
bered, was correspondent of The North- 
western Miller at Winnipeg, a position 
he held for about eight years. He was 
a well-trained journalist, and performed 
all his duties in this position in a most 
acceptable way. As a citizen of Win- 
nipeg he was widely known and much re- 
spected. Among other interests he was 
active in the Gaelic Society, of which he 
was president at time of his enlistment 
for overseas. Gaelic was his mother 
tongue and Nova Scotia his native prov- 
ince, though for nearly twenty years he 
made Winnipeg his home. In the matter 
of church he was a Presbyterian, ren- 
dering good service in St. Andrew’s, Win- 
nipeg, of which he was a member. 

Mrs. Morrison continues to make Win- 
nipeg her home, and is bearing bravely 
the loss of her gallant husband. 


THE FLOUR SITUATION 


Some new-cro 
in the market, 
great and there are no buyers. 
complain that no one seems to want this 
flour. The biscuit factories are not al- 
lowed to buy until present stocks are re- 
duced, and household demand amounts to 
very little. Nominally the price is $10.45 
bbl in second-hand jute bags, or $10.60 in 
new bags, basis Montreal freights. It is 
expected that this price may be advanced 
to meet the new and higher prices for 
winter wheat. 

Spring wheat flour is now being sold 
by the big Manitoba milling companies 
for future shipment at prices to be 
named later. These orders are the re- 
sult of a desire on the part of buyers to 
have flour in sight for shipment as soon 
as new-crop is available. The standard 
price for old-crop 76 per cent, delivered 
Ontario points, is $10.85 bbl, in 98-lb bags, 
cash terms. 

No export business is being done at 
present. 


ut the quantity is not 


MILLFEED 


There is a steady demand for bran and 
shorts, to meet which the millers have 


winter wheat flour is. 


Millers’ 


very limited supplies. Bran, in bags, $35 
ton, delivered Ontario points; shorts, $40. 


CEREALS 


Rolled oats and oatmeal are moving 
freely at former prices. New-crop oats 
will be available for grinding soon. Rolled 
oats, in 90-lb bags, delivered, $5.20; oat- 
meal, in 98-lb bags, 10 per cent over rolled 
oats. Corn flour, white $11.50 bbl, yellow 
$10.50, in bags, in mixed-car quantities. 


WHEAT 


Limited quantities of new-crop Ontario 
wheat are offering at milling points in 
Ontario. The new price is more attrac- 





is about finished, and threshing is well 
advanced. A good deal of plowing is be- 
ing done in preparation for next crops. 
Estimates of the amount of new-crop 
winter wheat vary from 1,000,000 to 5,- 
000,000 bus. In any case, there will be 
very little for grinding. 
CHISHOLM COMPANY GROWS 

The Chisholm Milling Co., Ltd., To- 
ronto, is building a new warehouse in con- 
nection with its milling plant on the 
waterfront here. This warehouse will be 
four stories in height, of solid brick, and 
modern in its equipment. It will be lo- 
cated on same property as the mill, and 
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tive to farmers, and probably they will 
deliver whatever they have to sell, at the 
earliest possible moment. The surplus 
over seeding requirements will be small. 
No. 2 winter, $2.31, in store, Montreal; 
No. 3, $2.27; No. 2 spring, $2.26; No. 3 
spring, $2.22. The price named for win- 
ter wheat includes the 5c premium which 
was allowed by authorities as a special 
incentive to Ontario farmers to produce 
more of this grain. 

The price of western spring wheat at 
Ontario mill points is based on $2.241, 
for No. 1 northern, in store, Fort William. 

COARSE GRAIN 

There is very little new-crop grain be- 
ing marketed, but oats and barley are ex- 
pected to become plentiful within a week 
or two. New-crop Ontario oats, 76@78c 
bu, car lots, at shipping points; new-crop 
barley, $1.03@1.05 bu. 


WEATHER AND CROPS 


Ontario weather conditions are favor- 
able for threshing and other forms of 
farmwork. Harvesting of small grains 


will have sidings connecting with all three 
lines of railways operating in Toronto. 
This nape ong! has already this year built 
a new office building and a garage where 
its city delivery system is housed. Later 
a grain elevator will be added to the mill- 
ing plant. The Chisholm company’s busi- 
ness has grown tremendously within the 
last two or three years, and now embraces 
a full line of cereals and feedingstuffs. 


WHEAT FED TO STOCK 


Canadian papers have been publishing 
a statement to the effect that the per 
capita consumption of bread in this coun- 
try is greater than in any other, with the 
exception of Denmark. The figures up- 
on which this statement is based are cred- 
ited to the International Institute of Ag- 
riculture. When examined, these figures 
do not bear out the assumption. ey 
show the amount of wheat consumed in 
each country, but in the case of Canada 
all the wheat consumed is not made into 
bread or any other form of human food. 
This country produces so much wheat in 


comparison with its population that a 
large amount of this is fed to animals. 
In some years a considerable quantity 
disappears in this way. Farmers, find it 
cheaper to feed wheat than to haul it to 


market for exchange into other forms of 


cattle food. 
NOTES 

The Canada food board is considering 
fixed prices for oats, barley and rye, and 
flour substitutes made therefrom. 

Oatmeal millers are quoting oat hulls at 
$28@30 ton, in bags, f.o.b. cars, shipping 
points. A good deal of the movement is 
to Montreal. 

No prices have yet been fixed for new- 
crop Canadian flour and millfeed. Pre- 
sumably there will be an advance to cover 
the higher cost of wheat. 

The Canada Flour Mills, Ltd., Chat- 
ham, Ont., have bought the flour mill of 
D. Olmstead, at Comber, Ont., and will 
operate same On new crop. 

The Dominion Millers’ Association has 
proposed that Canadian flour mills offer 
to grind export flour at cost during this 
crop, in order to secure the millfeed for 
home consumption 

It seems certain that Canadian mills 
will not be asked to grind as much wheat 
for export this year as they did in 1917- 
18. This is unfortunate, as millfeed is 
very much needed on Canadian farms. 


Dr. Robert Magill, chairman Board of 
Grain Supervisors, was in Ottawa for sev- 
eral days this week completing arrange- 
ments for the handling of new-crop 
wheat. Outstanding questions relating to 
finances and other matters were under 
discussion. 

The premium of 5c bu which millers 
are to pay for new-crop Ontario winter 
wheat is intended to act as an incentive 
to farmers to seed a greater acreage this 
fall. Unless something operates to in- 
crease production, this wheat seems likely 
to disappear from the market. The crop 
of 1918 is the smallest in many years. The 
new price is $2.31 bu, in store, Montreal. 

In the provinces of Ontario and Manito- 
ba somewhere over 140,000 men who have 
had experience in farming registered as 
being willing to undertake farmwork as 
a war measure, if called upon to do so by 
the Dominion government. Figures for 
all Canada are not yet available, but it is 
believed that several hundred thousand 
experienced workers could be found in 
the nine provinces if needed. 





MONTREAL 

Mon Treat, Que., Aug. 31—Demand for 
spring wheat flour is fair. There is no 
actual change in prices. Standard grade 
for shipment to country points, $10.95 bbl, 
in bags, f.o.b. Montreal; to city bakers, 
$11.05, delivered. 

Winter wheat flour is steady. Broken 
lots of old-crop, $11.60 bbl, in new cotton 
bags, and $11.30, in second-hand jute bags, 
ex-store. Offerings of new-crop wheat 
flour for future delivery are small, and 
Ontario millers are asking $10.80@11 bbl, 
in bags, for car lots, ex-track here. 

In the market for supstitutes there is 
a decline of 80@90c bbl in corn flour, 
owing to more liberal offerings. Sales in 
broken lots have been made at $10.70@ 
10.80 bbl, in bags, delivered. Rye flour 
is easy at $12.75, in bags; barley flour, 
$12@12.25; new-crop barley flour, $10; 
oat flour, $12; graham flour, $11.05. The 
Canada food board has prohibited tlic 
use of rice flour, and it is practically of 
the market. 

No bran or shorts are now available 
in quantity. Gluten feed is active, and 
some large sales were reported for ship- 
ment to points in Canada at $60 ton, in- 
cluding bags, f.0.b. Cardinal, and at $55, 
f.o.b. Fort William. Feed corn meal is 
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selling at $68 ton; pure grain moullie, $67 
@68; oat chop and crushed oats, $67.50; 
mixed grain chop, $66; barley meal, $64; 
mixed moullie, $55; shorts, $40; bran, $35, 
—including bags, delivered to the trade. 

Rolled oats remain firm, and sales of 
broken lots of standard grades were made 
at $5.30 per bag of 90 lbs, delivered. 
Corn meal is unchanged at $6.05@6.15, 
and bolted at $4.25@4.50 per bag, deliv- 
ered. 

New-crop Manitoba barley, No. 3 $1.10 
bu, No. 4 $1.05, feed 98c, ex-track, Fort 
William. Trade in Ontario new-crop No. 
2 white oats is fair at 88@8814,c, and No. 
3 at 87@87'4c¢ bu, ex-track here. 


NOTES 


J. E. Macfarlane, general manager of 
the Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
was here.this week and has returned to 
Toronto. 

C. Ritz, local manager of the Robin 
Hood Mills, Ltd., who has been on a tour 
for three weeks in the United States and 
western Canada, arrived home this week. 


J. A. Marshall, local manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
who has been touring through the Ca- 
nadian Northwest for the past month, re- 
turned home this week. 

Damage estimated at $125,000 was done 
by fire which completely gutted the prem- 
ises of J. A. Brosseau’s bakery here early 
this week. In addition to the loss of 31 
horses and valuable equipment, there were 
six cars of flour destroyed. 

At the present time the crop prospects 
on Prince Edward Island are the most fa- 
vorable known in many years. In fact, 
barring bad weather for the balance of 
the season, there promises to be a record 
yield of all kinds of grain. 

W. W. Hutchison, vice-president of the 
Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Ltd., who 
has been absent for a month attending 
meetings of the grain and flour trade at 
Winnipeg, and motoring through the 
southern states, returned to the city this 
week, 

Among the casualty lists this week 
Major A. O. McMurtry was reported 
slightly wounded on Aug. 16, but has gone 
back to duty. Previous to enlisting he 
was employed in the offices of the Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd. He is the son of 
S. A. MeMurtry, treasurer of the com- 


pany. 
Tuomas S. Bark. 





WESTERN CANADA 


Winnipec, Man., Aug. 31. — Wet 
weather has delayed harvesting opera- 
tions in western Canada and, in conse- 
quence, mills are not getting shipments of 
new wheat in sufficient quantities to en- 
able them to commence grinding quite so 
soon as was expected. Some mills, with 
elevators situated in districts where crops 
were early, expect to start grinding next 
week, Others probably a week later. The 
demand for standard flour continues 
good. Stocks at mills are now very low. 

There is an excellent demand for all 
substitutes; oatmeal, rye and barley flours 
are very much mca be 3 It is announced 
today that the Canadian government has 
placed an embargo upon shipments of 
corn meal from United States points into 
Canada, Considerable quantities of this 
product have been coming to western 
mills for distribution, and the demand for 
same is good in this part of the country. 

Following the fixing of prices for Ca- 
nadian wheat for 1918 crop, millers have 
been awaiting the announcement of new 
price for flour. The matter is under dis- 
cussion by the authorities, but at time of 
writing, no statement has been given out. 

The standard price for regulation flour 
is $10.64 bbl, in bags, f.o.b. Montreal, 
for export. 

Domestic prices in western Canada for 
regulation 76 per cent extraction. spring 
wheat flour, per barrel, in 98-lb cotton 
or jute sacks, cash or sight draft terms, 
are as follows: 


Ontario, from Port Arthur west ...... $10.40 
Eastern Manitoba .......-csceseecses 10.36 
Western Manitoba .......--.sesseeees 10.30 
Saskatch@ul ods 6 oe crt reseosa tence 10.20 
Rastern AIUR gv0sceuss ov cteaccueon 10.10 
Western een (64< dk #0 oasdenar mae oe 10.20 


British Columbia, Revelstoke territory 10.30 
British Columbia, coast territory ..... 10.40 
ancouver Island 
Prince RUMMMsad 4c lets ect bs os teecss 

Country dealers requiring time will be 
charged 10¢ bbl over above list. City dealers 
buying ton lots, 10¢ over; less than ton lots, 
20c bbl over. Package differentials: 49’s, cot- 
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ton, 10¢ bbl over; 24’s, cotton, 40c over. Cev- 
ers for 98's, 49's, or 24's, 60c bbl extra. 
MILLFEED 
The demand for millfeed does not 
abate. Western mills have no bran or 
shorts to offer, but are supplying the 
needs of buyers with a mixed feed. 


. Standard prices: bran, $30.80 ton; shorts, 


$35.80,—in car lots, in bags, f.o.b. point 
of shipment in Winnipeg territory; west- 
ern Manitoba, 80c under; Saskatchewan 
and Alberta, $3 under. British Columbia 
coast points: bran, $35; shorts, $40. 


ROLLED OATS AND OATMEAL 


Cereal mills of the West are findin 
a ready sale for all the rolled oats an 
oatmeal they can produce. In many 
cases, mills are largely oversold.’ Prices 
have not changed. Today leading mills 
are asking for rolled oats $4.60@4.80 
per 80-lb bag in mixed-car lots, f.o.b. 
point of delivery; standard oatmeal, in 
98-lb bags, 25 per cent over rolled oats. 


CROP CONDITIONS 


After some delay, caused by wet weath- 
er, wheat-cutting in Manitoba is now in 
full swing. Heavy yields are reported 
from eastern and northern sections, and 
at least an average crop is assured from 
this province as a whole. 

In Saskatchewan and Alberta, still 
further improvement has been noted dur- 
ing the past week. The recent rains 
have not only materially increased the 
yield of grain, but also of straw and 
feed. In areas affected by frost, yield 
will be light, but many reports of sur- 

risingly well-filled wheat are coming to 

and from these districts. 

The rapid ripening of grain at many 
western points has given an unexpected 
impetus to harvesting operations, and in 
some parts the lack of adequate farm 
help is giving farmers anxiety. Harvest- 
ers continue to arrive in Winnipeg from 
eastern Canada, and are being drafted 
to western points where the need is most 
acute. Admirable work is being done on 
near-by farms by organized parties of 
business men. 

WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Grain inspections at Winnipeg made 
a low record this week, only three cars 
coming through on Tuesday, two of which 
were wheat. The government buyers are 
absorbing what wheat is offered, at the 
fixed prices, which are $2.241,, bu for No. 
1 Manitoba northern; $2.214% for No. 2 
Manitoba northern and $2.1714 for No. 3 
Manitoba northern. Wheat bought at 
these prices is subject to a tax of 4c bu, 
for use in equalizing carrying charges and 
administration expenses. 

Prices for other grains: No. 2 Canadian 
western oats,.853,c bu; No. 3 Canadian 
western barley, $1.05; No. 1 northwestern 
flaxseed, $4.2514,; No. 2 Canadian western 
rye, $1.65,—in store, Fort William. 


WHEAT INSPECTIONS 

Daily inspections of wheat at Winni- 

peg, by cars, for the week ending Aug. 
28, with comparison: 





NOTES 

A sample of wheat was shown on the 
Winnipeg exchange this week, taken from 
a 100-acre field near this city, which 
yielded an average of 38 bus per acre. 

J. E. Hall, manager of Vancouver 
Milling & Grain Co., Ltd., returned to 
Vancouver last week after attending the 
recent meeting of the trade in Winnipeg. 

Duririg the past season, a larger num- 
ber of settlers have arrived in British 
Columbia than has been the case for a 
number of years. A large majority of 
these came from the United States, and 
are taking up extensive sections of farm 
land. 

Although it is admitted to be impos- 
sible at the present time to give anything 
like an accurate estimate of the wheat 
crop of western Canada, data in the 
hands of the Board of Grain Supervisors 
indicates a crop of between 125,000,000 
and 175,000,000 bus for the three prov- 
inces. ~ 

A dispatch from Vancouver says: “As 
a result of an order issued by the Board 
of Grain Supervisors Vancouver has 
been made a basic port in the grain busi- 


ness, and now has the same status in the 
a world as Winnipeg, Montreal, New 

ork, Chicago, Seattle, Portland and San 
Francisco.” 

The matter of fixing the price of rye 
is still under discussion. A rumor, cur- 
rent in the West, that this has been set at 
$1.86 bu, is denied by ‘the secretary of 
the Board of Grain Supervisors. The 
board has been asked to fix the price, but 
has not been able to do so, owing to the 
fact that no guaranty of price is at pres- 
ent forthcoming. 

The Board of Grain Supervisors, in ses- 
sion last week at Winnipeg, issued an 
order prohibiting shipments of wheat 
from the province of Alberta, without 
permission from the board. This meas- 
ure is adopted for the purpose of secur- 
ing a sufficient supply of good seed for 
the province, also an adequate supply of 
grain for local consumption. 

G. Rock. 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR 
DututH, Mrinn., Aug. 31.—The more 
plentiful supply of wheat broadened in- 
terest in the flour market last week. The 
resumption of grinding on a larger scale 





has begun, and in a short time mills are 


expected to be operated at full capacity. 

A strong, steady demand was reported 
by mills from all quarters and classes of 
buyers. Orders coming to hand kept 
mills busy, and allotments were so made 
as to cover the greatest scope possible. 
Buyers’ wants were larger than mills 
could supply, and everything available 
for sale was taken for the 30 days’ ship- 
ping period. 

The receipt of durum wheat in this 
market has led to the booking of a little 
business in it. Market as yet is narrow, 
but increased sales are looked for. 

Sale of rye flour is in fair volume, 
though slow as compared with wheat 
flour. Supplies appear ample, and the 
trade not anxious to purchase except in 
small lots. With a big crop, the trade 
seems determined to hold back. 

Substitutes are being taken only fairly. 
Demand has not improved, and were it 
not obligatory on the people to buy them, 
they would move slowly. 

Duluth-Superior mills last week made 
16,635 bbls of flour, mostly wheat, or 46 
per cent of capacity, against 4,725, or 13 
per cent, the previous week, and 14,085, 
or 39 per cent, a year ago. 

Although mill operations were broad- 
ened, millfeed was scarce. The output 
was so allotted to regular mill customers 
as to care for as many as possible. 


NOTES 

Top quotations on barley were reduced 
6c, the range now being 80@96c, with lim- 
ited demand. 

Julius H. Barnes, New York, presi- 
dent of the Food Administration Grain 
Corporation, spent several days in Du- 
luth last week. 

Several cars of durum wheat, the first 
on the crop, were received late in the 
week. It is not know whether mills or 
elevators were the buyers. 

Charles F. Macdonald, secretary, and 
P. H. Bevis, chief sampler, Duluth Board 
of Trade, left. Monday night for Chicago 
to attend the conference on grain rates. 

Price tendency in oats was easier, and 
market lost several cents. Owing to 
meager receipts, trade was restricted. 
Sales to arrive reflected increased inter- 
est by growers. 

Flour movement is expected to pick up 
soon. Railroad and boat traffic will short- 
ly feel the heavier grinding of northwest- 
ern mills in increased receipts, which must 
be moved this fall the same as in other 
years. 

The first increase in wheat stocks since 
last winter was recorded this week, 88,000 
bus; also in coarse grains held in elevators. 
Flaxseed showed a slight decrease, and 
no betterment can be looked for until 
later in the month. 

A strike of freight nandlers at the 
local docks last week was short-lived. 
The men demanded higher pay, and struck 
through a misunderstanding. The bring- 
ing together of the interested parties 
quickly adjusted matters. 

Elevators commenced to buy and take 
in wheat and coarse grain on a freer 
scale last week. They look for an active 
fall business, in view of the fine crop and 
the estimated large yields. A heavy run 
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of grain is anticipated shortly, to continue 
for the balance of the yéar. 

Food administrators at Duluth-Supe- 
rior have announced the revised govern- 
ment regulations for bread-making, ef- - 
fective Sept. 1. Attention is called to the 
fact that the Food Administration asks 
that great care be taken in conservin 
flour as well as to eliminate waste in a 
foodstuff. 


There was a little interest in rye futures, 
as well as in the cash market. The fact 
that a large crop is assured and about 
ready to market tends to encourage those 
who specialize in this grain to look for a 
good business, once the crop starts moving 
in volume. Prices declined early in the 
week, but closed firm at only a small loss 
compared with Aug. 26. 

F. G. Cartson. 


City Food Costs 


Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 31.—A com- 
parative survey of food prices in 16 
cities recently made by the Department of 
Agriculture showed that Washington 
prices were higher than those in any one 
of the other cities surveyed, with the sin- 
gle exception of Boston. 

The survey showed that the cost of the 
average family’s food in Washington ex- 
ceeded that in Baltimore by 6.8 per cent; 
in Atlanta by .68 per cent; in Pittsburgh 
by 2.7 per cent; in Buffalo by 7.1 per 
cent; in Cleveland by 6.2 per cent; in De- 
troit by 8.4 per cent; in Cincinnati by 
16.8 per cent; in St. Louis by 16.6 per 
cent; in Minneapolis by 14.2 per cent; 
in St. Paul by 18.5 per cent; in Denver by 
10 per cent; in Los Angeles by 19.5 per 
cent; in San Francisco by 7 per cent; and 
in Portland, Oregon, by 6 per cent. Only 
in Boston was the family food cost on 
July 23 found to be higher than in Wash- 
ington. The Boston cost was 8.3 per cent 
above the capital city. 

Great care was taken in the surveys 
that the prices, which pertain to July 
23 alone, should be obtained on a specific 
grade of products, and from specific types 
of stores, in order that fair comparisons 
might be made. 





Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





New Export Permit System 

Wasurnoton, D. C., Aug. 31.—Actin 
jointly, the Railroad Administration an 
the Exports Control Committee of the 
Food Administration, in order to better 
control the port situation, and thereby 
prevent congestion, and to concentrate the 
approval of transportation permits cov- 
ering all export grain and grain products 
through one channel, have arranged that, 
effective at once, the issue of these per- 
mits shall be hereafter subject to the 
approval of C. E, Spens, manager of in- 
land traffic for the Food Administration, 
and also a representative of the Railroad 
Administration. The permits will be is- 
sued directly, as heretofore, by the 
Freight Traffic Committee, but must first 
be approved by Mr. Spens. 

At the present time this arrangement 
will only include North Atlantic ports, 
where heretofore the permit system has 
been in effect. It is the plan, however, to 
inaugurate the system within the immedi- 
ate future at all Gulf ports, when the is- 
sue of permits will be subject to the same 
approval as those of the North Atlantic 
ports. 

Mr. Spens has opened an office at New 
York, 42 Broadway, with C. A. Lahey, 
assistant manager of inland traffic, di- 
rectly in charge of the new work. 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





Minneapolis—Receipts and Shipments 


BY CROP YEARS 
Receipts and shipments of grain at-Minne- 
apolis, by crop years, ended Aug. 31 (000’s 
omitted): 
RECEIPTS 
1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 


Wheat, bus.. 75,919 111,097 170,209 109,981 


Corn, bus.... 14,426 9,912 5,734 14,880 
Oats, bus.... 40,071 28,219 49,468 21,924 
Barley, bus.. 33,059 26,583 45,852 28,538 
Rye, bus..... 11,026 7,630 6,891 5,210 
Flaxseed, bus 6,071 8,491 7,461 7,199 
Flour, bbls... 673 867 985 730 
Millfeed, tons 65 70 92 64 

SHIPMENTS 

1917-18 1916-17 1915-16 1914-15 
Wheat, bus.. 16,248 37,739 66,551 37,441 
Corn, bus.... 8,613 7,999 3,044 12,320 
Oats, bus.... 41,392 32,646 46,817 23,085 
Barley, bus.. 25,681 22,666 42,427 29,976 
Rye, bus..... 6,357 5,563 5,155 3,667 
Flaxseed, bus 968 1,422 836 706 
Flour, bbis... 16,620 16,750 21,310 17,863 


Millfeed, tons 628 717 748 609 
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Quotations corrected to dates shown. 








CHICAGO, AUG, 31 
FLOUR—Prices, carload and round lots, 
f.o.b. Chicago: 
Spring wheat, basis Chicago, 
98-ID BACKS 2.2... eee e ee eneree $10.55 @10.78 
Minneapolis leading mill nr aig 
to retail trade, 98-Ib cotton... 11.49@11.62 


Winter wheat, 98-Ib cotton...... 10.10@10.30 
Hard winter, 98-Ib cotton ...... 10.20@10.50 
White rye patent, cotton ...... - 9.65@10.00 
Standard barley flour, cotton... 9.30@ 9.45 
Standard corn flour, jute..... +++ 10.80@11.00 


WINTER WHEAT—Supply good, milling 
demand fair for choice. Low-grades slow 
sale at heavy discounts, with more being re- 
ceived. No. 1 red sold at $2.26%; No. 2 red, 
$2.23@2.23%; No. 3 red, $2.19@2.20, with 
smutty at $2; No, 1 hard, $2.26@2.27; No. 2 
hard, $2.23@2.24; No. 1 northern sold at $2.26 
@2.28, with smutty at $2.16@2.21. 

CORN—Offerings liberal, market weak and 
prices lower. Sample grade, 90c@$1.40; No. 
3 mixed, $1.56@1.57; No. 6 yellow, $1.40; 
No. 6 mixed, $1.40; No. 5 yellow, $1.48@1.52; 
No. 4 yellow, $1.52@1.55; No. 3 yellow, $1.60 
@1.65; No. 2 yellow, $1.63@1.65; No. 1 yel- 
low, $1.70; No. 6 white, $1.40@1.45; No. 5 
white, $1.54@1.55; No. 4 white, $1.62@1.63; 
No. 3 white, $1.70@1.71. 

OATS—Market easy, with elevator people 
best buyers. No. 3 white, 68% @70\%c; 
standard, 69% @70%c; No. 2 white, 69% @ 
70%c. 

RYE—Demand moderate, supply good. No. 
2 sold at $1.66@1.67, and No. 3 at $1.66@ 
1.65%. October closed at $1.69%. 

BARLEY—Millers bought moderately, and 
market easy at 95c@$1.06. 

CORN GOODS—tTrading in corn flour is 
fair, with best brands $5.30 per 100 Ibs; grits 
slow sale at $4.85, and meal at $4.83. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments of flour and grain 
for the week, with comparisons (000’s omit- 


ted): 
--Receipts—, --Shipments—, 


1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbis..... 190 126 74 140 
Wheat, bus.... 3,753 648 4,721 843 
Corn, bus...... 1,918 639 406 532 
Oats, bus...... 5,801 4,010 2,263 8,412 
Be,  BEBicrs vce 187 114 105 120 
Barley, bus.... 248 446 46 151 





KANSAS CITY, AUG, 31 

FLOUR—Hard wheat, 100 per cent, is quot- 
ed at $10.10@10.38 per bbl, car lots, in 98-lb 
sacks; soft wheat, 100 per cent, $9.70@10. 

MILLFEED—Based on the maximum per- 
mitted prices, bran sells at $27.25 ton, shorts 
at $29.25, and mill-run or mixed feed at 
$28.50, packed in 48-in burlap bags, car lots. 

WHEAT—No, 1 dark hard sold today at 
$2.21% @2.22, hard $2.19% @2.20, yellow hard 
$2.17@2.18; No. 2 dark hard $2.18% @2.19%, 
hard $2.16@2.17%, yellow hard $2.15% @2.16; 
No. 3 dark hard $2.14@2.14%, hard $2.12@ 
2.14%, yellow hard $2.11@2.11%; No. 4 dark 
hard $2.11@2.13, hard $2.09@2.12, yellow 
hard $2.07@2.09. No. 1 red soft wheat, 
$2.18%; No. 2 red, $2.15%; No. 3 red, $2.13 
@2.14. 

CORN—White, No. 2 $1.82@1.84, No. 3 
$1.80@1.81; yellow, No. 2 $1.70@1.71, No. 3 
$1.67@1.69; mixed, No. 2 $1.69@1.70, No. 3 
$1.67 @1.68. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


cae --Shipments—, 
1918 1918 1917 





Wheat, bus. .3,469,600 ass, 760 448,200 702,800 
Corn, bus.... 416,250 107,500 293,650 141,250 
Oats, bus.... 863,600 695,300 268,500 340,500 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 14,300 4,400 7,700 
Barley, bus. . 1,500 14,000 ..... 2,800 
Bran, tons... 240 420 1,460 2,000 
Hay, tons.... 8,544 9,036 4,668 2,328 
Flour, bbis... 19,500 11,000 57,850 62,250 





BALTIMORE, AUG, 31 


FLOUR—Closing, car lots, bbl, in 98-Ib 
cottons: 
OTE. 0 concen tcvsvensiavenecs $10.85 @11.00 
L MERIT TEET ETL IERTE LTE ee 9.85 @10.00 
BORG WIE oo cc ccd si cvadevcsvie 10.85 @11.00 
Rye flour, pure and blended..... 8.75 @10.25 
City mills’ jobbing prices: 
City mills’ blended ............. -@11.50 
City mills’ spring .............. -@11.50 
City mills’ winter .............. -@11.25 


MILLFEED—Mills had no car lots. to offer, 
but were nominally quoting, in 100-lb sacks, 
per ton, as follows: spring bran, $35.50; 
spring mixed feed, $36.25; spring middlings, 
$37.50; soft winter bran, $37.50; soft winter 
mixed feed, $38.25; soft winter middlings, 
$39.50; jobbing prices $2@3 ton more. 

WHEAT—Unchanged; movement and de- 
mand big. Receipts, 973,687 bus; exports, 
840,132; stock, 3,281,403. Closing prices: No. 
2 red winter, $2. 35%; No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.33%. 

CORN—Steady; demand and movement 
light. Receipts, 44,202 bus; stock, 126,751. 
Closing prices: domestic No. 3 yellow, track, 
$1.75 asked; range for week of southern, in- 
cluding white, yellow and mixed, $1.60@1.88; 
near-by cob, bbl, yellow $8, white $8.50. 

OATS—Lower; movement and demand lim- 
ited. Receipts, 44,797 bus; stock, 621,239. 
Closing prices: standard white, old, domestic, 
78%c; No. 3 white, old, domestic, 78c; new, 
76%c. 


RYE—Deserted; demand and movement 


small. Receipts, 8,176 bus; stock, 37,422. 
Closing prices: No. 2 western for export, 
$1.71; range for week of bag lots new south- 
ern, $1.40@1.60. 





DULUTH, AUG. 31 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Duluth- 
Superior are as shown below: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.05 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 


cent is feed, or substitutes) ........ 10.30 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars, 

or docks, undelivered ........-..++. 10.30 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars or 

dock, less than car lots, undelivered 10,40 
Class E, small-lot bakers, grocers, 

WETOROURS onccccscenccedccccessecs 10.55 

Exact charge extra for hauling. Sacks, 


48c per bbl, extra. 
Rye and corn flour prices today at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b. in 100-lb sacks: 


WHO. 3 OEPRIGRE OPO oc ccc cc cbc cecteses $4.75 
WRI Wee FHS vei ce cca ctabicetisecs 4.92 
ee Ro So Rt re an er rr ae 4.36 
Se Pee asic 6 o:b.006 £.44604.66006 0.00460 Re 4.75 
Bh OM 6a caeecheeeevcciepescictneet 3.83 
FOROW COTM WMSAS ac cdic cc ccc esbinds 4.80 
Vorlew, COCR ROUP . 6 occ ccd oe ocho ee 5.20 


WHEAT FLOUR OUTPUT 


At Duluth-Superior, by weeks ending: 
1918 bbls 1917 bbis 1916 bbis 
Aug. 31.15,290 Sept. 1..14,085 Sept. 2..24,900 
Aug. 24. 3,100 Aug. 25. 8,500 Aug. 26.21,960 
Aug. 17.15,910 Aug. 18.21,375 Aug. 19.22,065 
Aug. 10. 9,000 Aug. 11.19,000 Aug. 12.24,865 

WHEAT—Receipts this week improved, 
and with the favorable weather an increase 
is looked for next week. The larger number 
of samples displayed daily on the tables 
caused a more active cash market. Mills 
and ‘elevators competed for offerings at prices 
ranging better than the government basis on 
the top grades. Many samples carried smut, 
which discounted them. Durum has begun 
to arrive, and larger arrivals are expected 
soon. Stocks are accumulating in some ele- 
vators, and should expand from now on. No 


‘shipments, rail or lake. 


Spot No. 1 northern spring closed at $2.24; 
to arrive, $2.23; No. 2 northern spring, track, 
$2.21; No. 3, $2.17. No close basis posted on 
durum or winter, 

Duluth grain—closing prices on track, in 
cents per bu: 


Oats Rye 

No. 3 white No, 2 Barley 
Aug. 24 .... 68% @69% ..... @165 80@102 
Aug. 26 ++» 68% @69% ..... @164 80@102 
Aug. 27 .... 67% @68% ..... @160% 80@102 
Aug. 28 .... 67% @67% ..... @162 80@102 
Aug. 29 .... Hh} ot. 162% @163% 80@ 96 
Aug. 30 .... 67% $4 1% @164 80@ 96 
Aug. 31 66% @67% .....@162% 80@ 96 
Sept. 1, 1917 56 @56% @182 55@101 





Stocks of coarse grain in Duluth elevators, 
Aug. 31, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

7——Domestic——, ~——-Bonded——,, 

1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


Tee 4 226 * 21 33 
Me ve awtes 2 26 33 <e ee 5% 
Barley ..... 21 350 721 1 ve 2 
Flaxseed ... 34 179 918 ee 22 «141 


DULUTH WEEKLY GRAIN MOVEMENT 
Receipts and shipments by weeks ended 


Saturday, in bushels (000’s gyre 
7— Receipts——, -—Shi nts—, 
Wheat— 1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Spring ..... 177 61 627 ‘ 10 «564 ~ 
| er 3 211 ee oe, OU 
Winter .... 8 -» 196 ve a's 3 
White ..... a yA 9 vie ae 1 
Totals ... 185 64 922 HH 1,469 
Oats ....... 12 10 29 2 72 
Bonded .. .. Mp ae oa * 14 
Sere 2 84 59 _ 61 39 
Barley ..... 4 442 276 ies eee 68 
Bonded - zr 2 ae a 23 
Flaxseed ... 17 8 15 24 43 o% 
Bonded .. ° <y 1 oe 


STOCKS AND RECEIPTS BY GRADE 
Duluth-Superior wheat stocks Aug. 31, and 
receipts by weeks ending Saturday, in bushels 
(000’s omitted): Receipts by 
7~ Wheat stocks—, ———grade——, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 


bus bus bus cars cars cars 

1 dk nor } 
1 nor, 2 nor} 24 -. 3,148 229 22 188 
2dknor Jj 
8 nor v 
3 dk nor j 3 ve 319 27 4 97 
All other 

spring ... 63 12 370 86 9 101 
1 amb dur } 
Pp bp a és mS om 2 
2 amb dur 
All other 

durum... 5 5 1,610 2 1 75 
1 dk hd wnt } 
1, 2 hd wnt} .. “dh an 9 
2 dk hd wnt | 
All other 

winter ... 399 7 4 154 
White ..... 12 es 15 
Mixed ..... 10 5 98 

Totals ... 95 17 6,458 372 45 728 


FLAXSEED—Short covering caused mar- 
ket to advance 3@6c, only to later turn weak. 
Crop reported revived by the late rains. 
Fresh selling pressure caused declining mar- 
ket. From high point to low figures today 
prices fell off 183@15c. Net loss since close 
of August, 8@lic. September held up best 
because of the tight supply situation. Other 
issues were sold freely, with buyers backing 
away to take advantage of expected conces- 


sions. Crushers picked up supplies on the 
breaks, but seldom backed the market. 

Trade hopes the crop will come through 
without damage. Good weather is wanted 
for threshing and it is claimed considerable 
flax has already been cut and expected to be 
available. for September contracts. Cash 
market quiet, though interest is picking up. 
Both spot and to arrive are still quoted at 
September price. No spot business, but a 
fair volume of to arrive sold. 


RANGE OF FLAXSEED FUTURES 


—Close—__, 

Opening Sept. 1 
Aug. 26 High Low Aug. 31 1917 
Sept. .$4.33 $4.39 $4.26 $4.27 $3.45 
Oct. .. 4.24 4.27 4.13% 4.15% 3.41 


Nov. .. 4.20 4.24 4.10 4.11 3.38 
Dec. .. 4.19 4.23 4.08 4.08% 3.36 





PHILADELPHIA, AUG, 31 
FLOUR—Receipts, 2 bbls, and 2,779,297 
Ibs in sacks. Quotations, to arrive, per 196 
Ibs, packed in 98-lb cotton sacks: 


Winter, 100 per cent ........... $10.25 @10.50 
Kansas, 100 per cent ..........-. 11.00 @11.25 
Spring, 100 per cent ............ 11.00 @11.25 


WHEAT—Offerings light and market firm. 
Receipts, 1,223,139 bus; exports, 328,363; 
stock, 2,298,368. Quotations, car lots, in ex- 
port elevator, government standard inspec- 
tion: 

Standard prices: No. 1 red winter, $2.39; 
No. 1 northern spring, $2.39; No. 1 hard win- 
ter, $2.39; No. 1 red winter, garlicky, $2.37; 
No. 2 red winter, $2.36; No. 2 northern spring, 
$2.36; No. 2 hard winter, $2.86; No. 2 red 
winter, garlicky, $2.34; No. 3 red winter, 
$2.82; No. 3 northern spring, $2.32; No. 3 
hard winter, $2.32; No. 3 red winter, gar- 
licky, $2.30. 

RYE—In small supply and quiet. Quo- 
tations to arrive: No. 2 western, $1.65 bu; 
near-by, as to quality, $1.50@1.60 bu. 

RYE FLOUR—Plentiful and weak, with 
demand only moderate. Quotations: $8.50@ 
9.50, as to quality, per 196 lbs, either in wood 
or sacks. 

BUCKWHEAT FLOUR—Sold slowly, and 
prices favored buyers. Quotations: to arrive, 
on a basis.of $8.50@9.50 per bbl, in sacks. 

CORN—In small supply, dull, and nominal 
at $1.80@1.90 for yellow, as to grade and 
location. Receipts, 11,239 bus; stock, 54,903. 

CORN GOODS—Dull, with ample offerings 
at former rates. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried— 100-lb scks 

Granulated yellow meal, fancy.. sgh 4.85 

Granulated white meal, fancy. . 

Yellow table meal, fancy 

White table meal, fancy . 
Ordinary ground meal ........ 
White corn flour, fancy .... 
Yellow corn flour, fancy .......... 
Pearl hominy and grits, sacks..... 
Pearl hominy and grits, cases..... ate 

OATS—Trade slow, and prices declined 1@ 
1%c. Offerings moderate but ample. Re- 





ceipts, 145,672 bus; exports, 175,000; stock, 
191,856. Quotations: 

Wa BRS a bs5 Fe CEA Kw a 80 @81 
Standard white ................ 79 @80 
Gs SMO vcavrciaiccnckceccss OTe 
WO WMS Veter ete vetiics sites 77 @78 


OATMEAL—Sold slowly, and ruled weak 
in sympathy with decline in raw material. 
Quotations: ground oatmeal, bbl, $10.69; 
rolled, steam or kiln-dried, bbl, $9.50@9.75; 
patent, cut, bbl, $10.69@12.19; pearl barley, 
in "isinaas sacks, as to size and quality, $4@ 
6.26. 





BUFFALO, AUG, 31 
FLOUR—Prices per bbl, cotton %’s, car- 


loads: pring 

Wheat flour, 100 per cent....... $.....@10.80 

GeGRGED MOG iw. cc cecwiivesccsd @10.80 
5.17 


Rye, pure white, 100 Ibs........ coscele 
Rye, straight, 100 lbs .......... eeeee@ 4.97 
Barley flour, 100 Ibs ............ @ 


Corn flour, white, 100 Ibs........ -@ 5.62 

Sacked 
Bran, mixed cars, per ton....... $.....@34.31 
Standard middlings, mixed cars, 






WOE BO kdb eo 000 nes \. 
Barley middlings 52.0 
ery 4 feed . 

Rye feed: .........4. 46.0 
Hominy feed, white, per ton.... @ 66.50 
Hominy feed, yellow, per ton.... 66.50 
Corn meal, table, per ton ...... 96. 00@ 99.00 
Corn meal, coarse, per ton ...... 60.00 @ 65.00 
Cracked corn, per ton .......... 61.00 @66.00 
Gluten feed, per ton ............ @58.00 
Oil meal, per ton, carloads...... @55.00 
Bess oats, bbl, 180 Ibs, net, 

Cwoseustece ee 00 
Oat hulls, reground, sacked, ton. «ees» @18.00 


WHEAT—There “were offerings of No. 1 
northern at the close of the week at $2.32, 
c.i.f., Buffalo, shipment 10 days, but no busi- 


ness was reported. Winter wheat sold on ar-~ 


rival at previous prices, but after the govern- 
ment withdrew buyers would not take wheat 
not previously declared, and it is now up 
to the shipper for disposition. Prices were 
the same as last week, except on smutty 
wheat, which was discounted 4@6c bu, and 
in some cases more, No. 1 white, $2.36%; 
No. 2 white, $2.33%; No. 3 white, $2.29%; 
No. 1 red, $2.38%; No. 2 red, $2.35%; No. 3 
red, $2.31%; No. 1 mixed, $2.36%; No. 2 
mixed, $2.33%; No. 3 mixed, $2.30%,—on 
track, New York, domestic, 

CORN—Dull, and offerings light. Prices 
declined about 20c during the week, and 
closed weak. No. 3 yellow, $1.65; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.60; No. 5 yellow, $1.55; No. 6 yellow, 


$1.45; sample corn, $1.10@1.40,—on track, 
through billed. 

OATS—The offerings were taken by millers 
and for storage. Receipts were heavy. Clos- 
ing easy: No. 2 white, 72%c; standard, 71%c; 
No. 3 white, 71%c; No. 4 white, 70%c,—on 
track, through billed, 

BARLEY—Little demand here except from 
feed millers, and $1@1.10 would cover their 
ideas of value. Fancy milling would prob- 
ably sell at $1.20@1.25, on track. 

RYE—tThe best bid for No. 2 on track her« 
was $1.60. 





BOSTON, AUG. 31 
FLOUR—Per 196 Ibs, in sacks: 


Spring patent ............665 ++«-$11.10@11.31 
Soft winter patent ............. 10.50 @11.01 
“Victory” mixed flour .......... 10.65 @11.00 


MILLFEED—No wheat feed offering in 
carldads. Occasionally a mixed car of feed 
and flour is offered, but no open quotations 
are made. Other feeds generally higher 
Barley feed, $42; rye feed, $53; gluten feed 
$56.92; hominy feed, $65.40; stock feed, $58, 
oat hulls, reground, $22,—all in 100’s. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—White corn flour in 
quiet demand at $5@5.50 per 100 Ibs, in 
sacks; white corn meal, $4.90@5.10; granu- 
lated yellow, $5.30; bolted, $5.25; feeding 
$3.65@3.70; cracked corn, $3.70@3.75; hom 
iny grits and samp, $5.10@5.50; white con 
flakes, $5.50@5.60; cream of maize, $7,—a! 
in 100’s. 

SUBSTITUTES—AIl kinds in slow demani 
Oatmeal! is unchanged at $4.85 per 90-lb sack 
for rolled, with cut and ground at $5.57; ry 
flour, patent, in sacks, $9.70@10.40; barle) 
flour, in sacks, $8.75 @9.25. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND STOCKS 


7~Receipts— c—Stocks—. 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Fiour, Dbis..:.°836,800 32,861 ..... ..... 
Wheat, bus...327,560 253,003 32,982 36,550 
Ce, ses cc. mites ° beees 26,520 ke 
Oats, bus..... 79,100 664,248 22,672 435, 497 
Rye, bus...... 53,710 ..... 38,674 325 
Barley, bus... ..... sOO6,. ween. wos 
Millfeed, tons. ..... | ae 
Corn meal, bbis 1,050 ..... ..... 


Oatmeal, sacks 10,800 
*Includes 1,800 bbis for export. 


RECEIPTS DURING AUGUST 





1918 1917 
Pe ED cnn Gace teeccwee *123,360 65,865 
WRG BUR ic. co cecevcns 600,238 210,793 
Corn, bus 2,500 3,500 
Oats, bus .. 264,900 1,158,653 
Rye, bus 56,080 mee 
eee ee ee 4,398 
Millfeed, tons ........... 30 168 
Corn meal, bbis .......... 3,600 254 
Oatmeal, cases ........., iar 
Oatmeal, sacks .......... 22,703 


*Includes 33,750 bbls for export. 

Exports from Boston during the week en‘! 
ing Aug. 81 were 340,841 bus wheat ani 
31,452 bus oats, 


ST. LOUIS, AUG, 31 

FLOUR—Hard wheat flour, $10.35@10.15, 
bulk; new soft wheat flour $9.35@9.75, bulk 
White rye flour, $9.90; straight, $8.80; dark 
$8.25, jute, Corn flour, $4.85@5.50 per 100 
Ibs; rice flour, $8.85@9.10,—cotton. Bar! 
flour, 55 per cent, $8.25 @8.75, 

MILLFEED—Government maximum pric:s 
on hard wheat feed in car lots, St. Louis, 
bulk: bran, $24.46 ton; mixed feed, $25.71 
middlings, $24.46. Soft feed 10c per 100 |!)s 
more, and 60c per ton additional allowed on 
feed in mixed cars with flour. White homin 
feed, $64 ton; oat feed, $16.50, nominal; a'- 
falfa meal, $38.50. 

WHEAT—Receipts, 1,909 cars, agains' 
2,130 last week. Fair demand at govern 
ment prices, : 

CORN—Receipts, 279 cars, against 22° 
Prices unchanged to 5c lower. Demand fai: 
Closing prices: No. 2 yellow, $1.62@1.64; No 
3 yellow, $1.60; No. 6 yellow, $1.45@1.50; N 
4 white, $1.68; No. 6 white, $1.45. 

CORN GOODS—Corn meal, in 100-Ib sacks 
$4.50; cream meal, $4.90; grits and hom- 
iny, $5. 

OATS—Receipts, 312 cars, against 2)! 
Prices %c lower. Demand fair. Closing 
prices: No. 3 white, 70% @71ic; No. 2 mixe:! 
69% @70%e. 

WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

7-Receipts— Shipments 

1918 1917 1918 21917 
Flour, bbis. 66,940 _ 99,140 68,840 110,1*' 
Wh't, bus.2,456,744 702,887 2,069,220 860,9- 
Corn, bus..389,291 229,260 113,820 213,25! 
Oats, bus. .678,000 1,408,470 689,180 1,044,9°' 
Rye, bus... 10,282 6,980 3,220 10,85! 
Barley, bus 16,000 131,650 3,420 4,40 
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NEW YORK, AUG, 31 

FLOUR—Some activity has been produc: 
by Food Administration purchases, but ot! 
erwise dullness still prevails. Local tra‘: 
seems to have sufficient for needs, and 1° 
interested except in small way. Sales o's 
of scattering cars. Quotations: spring and 
Kansas, $10.90@11.25; winters, $10.25@10.5" 
—Jjute. Receipts, 82,984 bbis. 

CORN GOODS—dQuiet at slightly low: 
prices. White granulated meal was quoted °' 
$5@5.25; yellow, $4.90@5.10; corn flour, $5 
5.50, —per 100 Ibs, cotton. 

WHEAT —Situation very quiet. 
1,240,400 bus. 

CORN—The changed attitude of the Fou! 
Administration regarding substitutes W's 


d 


Receipts, 





J eS eee eon 








September 4, 1918 . 


naturally shown in corn prices, though only 
a slight bearish tendency resulted. It was 
thought that crop damage by heat had been 
discounted, and there was a fair amount of 
buying at the end of the week. Fresh shelled 
to arrive No. 2 yellow was quoted at $1.87%; 
No. 3 yellow, $1.78%. Receipts, 70,000 bus. 

OATS—Following a general firmness of 
prices, the market eased off. Heavy receipts 
at western terminals had a strong effect upon 
the price situation. Quotations were 81%@ 
82%e, according to quality. Receipts, 160,000 
bus. 





MILWAUKEE, AUG. 31 
FLOUR—Wholesale prices, car 
bbl, f.0.b, Milwaukee: 


Spring patent, 100 per cent war 
quality, Cottom ......ceeeeeees $10.63@10.75 


lots, per 


Rye flour, pure, white, cotton... 16.00@10.50 
Rye flour, pure, dark, cotton.... 7.30@ 8.40 

Zarley flour, Cotton .......ee00% 9.30@ 9.40 
Graham flour, cotton .........++. -@ 9.00 
Corn flour, Cottom ....-.-e.-eees @10.20 
Corn meal, 100 Ibs, cotton....... -@ 4.80 
Oat flour, COTTOM .....ceeeeeeens -@12.20 


MILLFEED—Firm for wheat feet with 
offerings light; other grades in better de- 
mand. Standard bran, $30.96@34.45; stand- 
ard fine middlings, $32.52@36.45; flour mid- 
diings, $32.52@33.75; oil meal, $58.50; hom- 
iny feed, $61@62; rye feed, $49@49.50,—all 
in 100-1b sacks, 

WHEAT—Prices were steady, with demand 
brisk from millers and shippers for all mill- 


ing grades. Receipts, 526 cars; No. 1 north- 
ern, $2.26@2.28; No. 2, $2.23@2.25; No. 3, 
$2.19@ 2.21, 


BARLEY—Declined 8@10c, with good de- 
mand from shippers for feed. Receipts, 75 
cars. The movement is expected to show en- 
largement next week. No, 3, $1.02@1.10; 
No. 4, 96c@$1.08; feed and rejected, 90c@$1. 

RYE—Prices declined 3c, with demand 
good from millers and shippers. The move- 
ment continues light; receipts, 6 cars. No. 1, 
$1.69@1.71; No, 2, $1.68@1.70; No. 3, $1.67 
@1.69. 

CORN—Prices 5@10c lower. Millers bought 
liberally of white, and premiums of 5@10c 
were paid over yellow. Receipts, 43 cars. 
Shippers look for a liberal movement next 
week. No. 3 yellow, $1.60@1.70; No. 4 yel- 
low, $1.55@1.66; No. 4 white, $1.55@1.67; 
No. 3 white, $1.68 @1.77. 

OATS—Prices eased off 1%c, with weak- 
ness in corn. Receipts, 346 cars. Demand 
was good from shippers and cereal mills. 
Liberal shipments were taken by lake this 
week. Standard, 70@71%c; No. 3 white, 
69% @71%c; No. 4 white, 68% @70%c, 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


--Receipts—, --Shipments— 

1918 1917 1918 1917 
Flour, bbls... 21,100 29,650 18,950 17,370 
Wheat, bus.. 685,100 78,750 339,550 17,950 
Corn, bus.... 657,620 95,140 42,880 150,305 
Oats, bus.... 772,040 785,960 621,085 406,305 
Barley, bus.. 107,100 501,700 22,950 24,277 
Rye, bus..... 7,650 36,735 2,550 12,724 
Feed, tons... 1,340 440 2,686 2,990 





MINNEAPOLIS, SEPT. 3 
Maximum wheat flour prices at Minneap- 
olis are as follows: 
Class A, car lots, bulk, mill........... $10.01 
Class B, mixed-car lots (where 40 per 


cent is feed or substitutes) ........ 10.26 
Class C, wholesale dealers from cars or 

docks undelivered .........eeeeeeee 10.26 
Class D, wholesale dealers from cars 

or docks less than car lots undeliv- 

CTO cowsnds socredier caseenesteisticc 10.36 
Class 5B, small- lot bakers, grocers, 

WAFOROUBS cecccrrcconeccecsccccess 10.51 


Exact charge extra for hauling. 
Sacks 48c per bbl, extra. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 
The flour output of Minneapolis mills for 


four weeks, with comparisons, is shown in 
the subjoined table: 
1917 


1918 
Sept. 7..+. 366,965 
Aug. 31... 878,740 310,630 
Aug. 24... 867,500 320,580 377,715 287,375 
Aug. 17... 339,590 291,075 372,575 257,435 
Weekly foreign flour shipments of Minne- 
apolis mills for four weeks ended Saturday: 


1916 1915 
359,000 370,780 
448,885 287,375 


1917 1916 1915 
Bept, Tocca seeace 4,700 5,725 24,990 
Aug. 81.2.6 ceocee 8,115 18,125 5,385 
AUg. 24.00 cevcee 11,915 22,255 6,385 
Aug. 17... 1,615 8,625 7,430. 6,530 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills outside of Minneapolis 
and Duluth have been, by weeks, in barrels: 


Week Ca- 

end- No. pac- -—Output—, -—Exports— 
ing mills ity 1918 1917 1918 1917 
July 13, 6456,725 64,280 166,040 975 eee 
July 20. 6263,375 34,050 137,595 eee ese 
July 27. 65 67,425 64,140 128,189 ++» 1,680 
Aug. 8. 66 57,825 121,415 134,255 eve 265 
Aug. 10. 65 67,225 137,746 115,902 2,209 618 
Aug. 17, 66 57,825 170,631 107,643 1,815 529 
Aug. 24, 63 56,775 182,669 107,751 1,981 1,028 
Aug. 31, 42 33,925 118,449 72,445 3,093 see 


MILLFEED PRICES 
Minneapolis car-lot prices of millfeed today 
(Sept. 3), for prompt shipment (14 days), 
Per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-lb sacks, were reported 
as follows by brokers: 


pt. 3 Year ago 
Bran ....ssnaeeeene $29. $9029. 92 $28.50@29.00 
Stand. middlings. - 31.58@31.72 32.00@33.00 


Flour middlings... .....@31.66 43.00@45.00 
R. dog, 140-Ib jute 31. 17@31. 49 63.00@54.00 


CEREAL PRICES 

Quotations of cereals and feeds, in car lots, 
net to jobbers, f.o.b, Minneapolis: 
Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........ $65.25 @65.50 

o. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 62.25@62.50 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 61.00@61.25 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*.... 58.00@58.26 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-Ib sacks. 44.00 @ 45.50 
White corri meal, granulated... 4.75@ 4.85 
Corn meal, yellowt Ssvcedeccisve COD EB 
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Rye flour, whitet ............- - 463@ 4.65 
Rye flour, pure darkt .......... 3.25@ 3.30 
Barley flour, 98-Ib cotton ....... 7.75@ 8.00 
Whole wheat flour, bbit ........ 9.57@ 9.60 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 9.00@ 9.05 
Rolled oats, bbl, wood .......... 9.00@ 9.10 


Mill screenings, per ton ........ 10.00@15.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton .... 12.00@20.00 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton.. 40.00@45.00 
Recleaned buckwheat screenings 45.00@50.00 


Flaxseed screenings, ton ....... 15.00 @20.00 
Can, black seed screenings, ton.. 13.00@15.00 
Oil meal, 2,000 lbs, 100-lb sacks{] .....@56.00 


*In sacks. ¢Per 100 lbs. {Per bbl in sacks. 
{Car-lot prices. Less than car lots, $1@1.25 
per ton additional. 


Minneapolis Wheat Prices 
Prices on contract grades of wheat at Min- 
neapolis are as follows: 





No. No. 2 
Dark northern spring.... $2.23% $2.20% 
Northern spring ..... ese 2.21% 2.18% 
MOO SOTME Aan cccccpoace 2.16% 2.13% 
Amber durum .........+. 2.23% 2.20% 
POEOA Sesivscecvessocced 2.21% 2.18% 
Red durum .........s005 2.14% 2.11% 
Dark hard winter ....... 2.23% 2.20% 
pt, oo eee 2.21% 2.18% 
Yellow hard winter ..... 2.19% 2.16% 
Red winter .........++++ 1 2.18% 


2.21% 
Duluth prices 1c over Minneapolis. 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Ss 


Saturday were: ept. 1 

Aug. 31 Aug. 24 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 5,859,630 3,377,180 2,601,760 
Flour, bbis ...... 4,722 5,173 4,398 
Millstuff, tons ... 606 304 744 
Corn, bus ....... 204,180 144,640 13,650 
Oats, bus ....... 1,670,550 789,480 1,150,480 
Barley, bus ..... 1,157,760 717,240 1,370,880 
Rye, bus ........ 365,760 245,630 620,840 
Flaxseed, bus ... 29,400 8,000 15,000 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 


ing Saturday were: Sept. 1 

Aug. 31 Aug. 24 1917 
Wheat, bus ..... 559,000 441,180 349,800 
Flour, bbis-...... 425,000 409,071 326,254 
Millstuff, tons ... 17,830 16,136 11,912 
Corn, bus ....... 84,500 76,200 27,360 
Oats, bus ....... 417,780 314,390 369,000 
Barley, bus ..... 277,300 132,440 670,560 
Rye, bus ........ 66,500 64,530 225,120 
Flaxseed, bus ... 5,120 3,930 7,000 


RECEIPTS BY GRADE * 

At Minneapolis for the week ending Aug. 
31, with comparison, the receipts of wheat by 
cars were as follows: 

Aug. 31 Aug. 24 
46 











No. 1 dark northern spring.. 196 2 
No. 2 dark northern spring... 20 29 
Other dark northern spring.. 30 27 
No, 1 northern spring 1,255 621 
No. 2 northern spring 59 156 
Other northern spring . 684 219 
No. 1 red spring ...... ‘ 22 3 
Other red spring ........... 58 27 
Amber durum ..........6... 90 49 
BRUNO. Bea ces taveccoccuceve 68 22 
ROG GUPUMR 6 0c sve cccccccce 7 6 
Be: WORE odccgcccesewses 131 91 
Dark hard winter .......... 274 258 
BEBCE) WIMP sececesciseves 343 476 
er ee er ee eee 62 
WE GM V.c-6660hi0-00tv horas 3,537 2,292 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators was 
reported as follows by the Chamber of Com- 
merce on dates given, in busltéis (000’s omit- 





ted): Sept. 1 Sept. 2 
Aug. - —_. 24 1917 1916 

No. 1 hard ..... 304 
No. 1 northern. 28 ee ove 2,067 
No. 2 northern. . 2 oes 2 1,573 
Other grades ... 8&8 30 53 2,681 
Totals 120 30 55 6,625 
In 1915 ... 187 Gee. .2esee- osved 
In 1914... 869 gates enees 
In 1913 6,873 Vee eevee seeks 





COARSE GRAIN PRICES 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
range of quotations on barley at Minneapolis 
during the week were, per bushel: 


Aug. Corn Oats Rye Barley 
27. 172@175 66% @67% 160 @161 85@103 
28. 168@171 


66% oers 160% @161% 83@ 99 
29. 165@168 66 @67 162 @163 
30. 165@168 664%@67 164 @165 
31. 165@168 66 @67 162% @163% 85@ 98 
Sept. 
arr? Fer " PETC tro 
3t. 205 @206 54% @55% 177 
*Holiday. 191 
COARSE GRAIN STOCKS 
Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bus (000’s omitted), were: 
Sept. 1 Sept. 2 Sept. 4 
1916 1916 


@ @. 
@178 98 @123 


Aug. 31 Aug. 24 1917 
Corn .... 384 26 2 14 22 
Oats .... 924 733 227 1,926 216 
Barley... 365 363 83 114 127 
Rye. .... 38 36 25 8 4 
Flaxseed. 23 45 5 5 11 





Minneapolis-Duluth-Winnipeg Receipts 
Wheat receipts in carloads at Minneapolis, 
Duluth and Winnipeg for six days were: 


c—Mp!is—, -—Duluth—, Winnipeg 








1918 1917 1918 1917 1918 1917 

Aug. 28 .... 557 269 22 5 2 97 

Aug. 29 .... 612 396 62 6 7 108 

Aug. 30 .... 394 305 22 5 1 162 

Aug. 31 .... 689 308 89 6 7 211 

Sept. 2 .... °%.. er er es 590 ove 

Sept. 3 ....1,631 820 118 10 16 4425 

Totals ..3,883 2,098 313 32 33 1,001 

*Holiday. 
Lendon Exchange 

London exchange at Minneapolis was 
quoted as follows: 

Sight or 60-day 

Aug. 27-Sept. 2.$4.75% $....@4.75  $4.71% 


Three-day guilders were quoted 


today 
(Sept. 3) at 50%c. 


United States Visible Grain Supply 
Visible supply of grain in the United States 
in bushels (000’s omitted): 





¢ Aug. 31 

Wheat Corn Oats Rye Brly 
Baltimore 2,935 125 631 ae 
Boston ...... 337 18 16 ox 
Buffalo ..... 2,069 366 966 26 44 
Chicago 14,269 1,930 8,889 776 6570 
Detroit ..... 50 189 O see 
Duluth ..... 95 eee 17 2 21 
Galveston ... 3,104 2 ees one ese 
Indianapolis. 232 835 782 21 
Kansas City. 8,159 560 1,350 ee 
Milwaukee... 1,229 112 836 9 286 


Minneapolis.. 120 34 924 82 366 
New Orleans. 2,937 109 3356 ..e 5 
Newp. News. 175 rr oo aoe abs 
New York... 2,441 882 807 43 74 
Omaha ..... 3,457 435 741 13 9 
Peoria .... 32 155 OTS. ens ear 
2,467 62 267 13 59 














Philadeiphia. 
St. Louis ... 3,514 30 192 16 aes 
Toledo ...... 985 37 1,290 78 127 
Lakes ...... 243 eee 150 98 ... 
Totals..... 48,821 65,232 19,309 1,325 1,510 
Aug. 24, 1918 42,175 6,522 15,028 990 1,290 
Sept. 1, 1917. 6,068 2,471 7,277 ... «+. 
Sept. 2, 1916. 54,660 3,330 27,691 418 1,905 
Sept. 4, 1915. 7,767 1,859 65,578 6536 774 


Changes for the week: Increases—Wheat, 
6,646,000 bus; oats, 4,281,000 bus; rye, 335,000 
bus; barley, 220,000 bus. Decreases—Corn, 
290,000 bus, 


Weekly Flour Exports 

New York, Sept. 2.—(Special Telegram)— 
Exports of flour, given in thousands of bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for the 
weeks ending on the following dates, were: 
ept. 1 Sept. 2 
1917 1916 

ee 58 





s8 
Destination— Aug. 31 Aug. 24 
London ..... eee 3 es 

Liverpool ..... . 7 13 oe 6 
Glasgow .......+ 8 1 es 45 
D@Ith cccccccsce ov oe 5 ee 
Hull .... ee ee os 
BetBtel cccccess es ee _ 1 


we 


HAAR DAWA: 





San Domingo . oe ee oe 
Other W. I.’s .. .. . 
Cen. America .. 

Brazil ..... ° 

Other S. A, ee oe 
Others ......... ee we 


= 


Totals ...... - 237 14 74 223 


Coarse Grain in the Northwest 

Sept. 3.—Corn was in excellent demand all 
week. Prices held firm until today, when 
they dropped about 2c, Millers and feed buy- 
ers are taking all that is offered. No. 3 
yellow sold today at $1.62@1.66. 

Barley has become slightly easier during 
the week, but is still in good request. The 
quality has improved somewhat, and the bet- 
ter grades are cleaned up daily. Receipts 
continue heavy. The range today is 84@98c. 

Rye was active and firm. Shippers and 
elevators are in the market, and a good de- 
mand is shown for the choice grades. Plenty 
of poor rye is still being offered. No. 2 is 
quoted today at $1.60% @1.61%. 

Oats have been unchanged during the past 
week, while the receipts have increased daily. 
Offerings are plentiful, but the demand is for 
only the best. Quotations for No, 3 white 
oats range 66@67c. 








Flaxseed and Products 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 


c-—Mpls—7.  - Duluth ‘ 
Track Toarr, Track Oct, 





Aug. 27 ...$4.28% 4.28% 4.37 4.26% 4.22 

Aug. 28... 4.30% 4.28 4.39 4.26% 4.23 

Aug. 29... 4.27% 4.22% 4.35 4.18% 4.16 

Aug. 30... 4.26 4.23% 4.31 4.17 4.14 

en 31. 4.22 4.19% 4.27 4.15% 4.11 
WR OF oda ebawi'w x soeew s ere rer 
PHollday. 


Receipts of flaxseed by weeks ended Sat- 
urday and stocks in store at Minneapolis and 
Duluth, in bushels (000’s omitted): 

co——Receipts—, -—In store—, 
1918 1917 1916 1918 1917 1916 
Minneapolis.. 29 15 35 23 5 5 
Duluth ..... 17 8 16 34 201 1,059 


Totals .... 46 23 51 57 206 1,064 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1917, to Aug. 31, 
1918, were, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














7-—Receipts—, -Shipments— 

1917-18 1916-17 1917-18 1916-17 

Minneapolis ... 6,069 8,491 905 1,422 
Duluth ........ 3,061 8,031 3,150 9,160 
Totals ...... - 9,130 16,522 4,055 10,582 





American Shipping Increasing 

Wasurineoton, D. C., Aug. 31.—During 
the week ending Aug. 22, five contract 
steel ships, totaling 22,800 tons, and two 
requisitioned steel vessels, totaling 13,975 
tons, were completed and delivered to the 
Shipping Board. In addition, eight con- 
tract steel ships, totaling 43,350, one 
Yn pare steel ship, totaling 12,300, 

nine wooden ships, totaling 28,500, 
were launched. 

These additions bring the total of steel 
and wooden vessels launched to date to 
535 ships, of 2,923,973 tons capacity, of 
which 366 are steel ships, totaling 2,326,- 
873, and 169 wooden and composite ships, 
totaling 597,100. 

Ricwarp B. Warnrovs. 





ALL-RAIL RATES 


All-rail rates from Minneapolis and Min- 
nesota Transfer, in cents per 100 lbs: 





To— To— 
Albany ......... 33.5 Philadelphia ... 32.5 
Baltimore ..... - 31.6 Philadelphia* .. 32.5 
Baltimore* ..... 31.5 Philadelphiat .. 32.6 
Baltimoret ..... $1.56 Pittsburgh ..... 25.5 
ee eooe 81.58 Portland ....... 36.5 
Boston ..... --. 86.5 Portland® ...... 33.6 
Boston* . 33.6 Punxsutawney .. 31.5 
Bostont 34.6 Quebec ......... 41.5 
Buffalo 25.5 Richfield Springs 32.5 
Cincinnati 24.56 Rochester ...... 31.5 
Corning $1.56 Rockland ....... 36.5 
Elmira 31.56 Schenectady . 33.6 
Erie . 25.6 Scranton ....... 32.5 
Hornell $1.5 Stanstead ..... . 86.5 
Ithaca 31.6 Syracuse ....... 31.5 
Montreal ....... 36.6 Troy .......... . 33.5 
Mount Morris. $1.6 Utica...«.... e+ $2.6 
Newport News*.. 31.6 Wayland ...... 31.5 
New York ...... 34.5 Chicago (local)... 19.0 
New York* ..... 33.5 Chicago (propor- 
New Yorkt ..... 34.5 tional) ..... ++ 12.5 
Ogdensburg .... 36.5 Wilkes-Barre ... 32.5 

*Applies on flour for export only. tExport 


shipment of grain products (except flour), 
including bran, oil cake, malt sprouts, etc. 





Minneapolis Flour Output and Bxperts 
BY CROP YEARS 


The flour output and direct foreign ship- 
ments of Minneapolis mills by crop years 
(Sept. 1 to Aug. 31) are shown below: 














Output Exports *Per 

bbis bbis cent 

BOATERS. 0 06 cecies 15,255,310 888,240 5.82 
3938- > Aare 16,235,330 1,166,850 7.18 
20,443,185 1,628,195 7.87 

16,182,260 1,768,715 10.92 

18,146,530. 1,699,580 9.31 

18,230,160 1,761,935 9.46 

16,708,075 739,500 4.76 

eees 16,813,190 1,341,995 8.49 
1909-10......... 16,075,155 1,609,136 10.01 
1908-9........+.. 18,697,870 1,786,925 13.06 
1907-8.......++. 18,187,300 1,984,640 16.10 
1906-7......++++ 14,159,760 2,436,170 17.20 
1905- eoreeen dans 15,141,785 2,674,755 17.66 
12,747,325 1,676,785 13.16 

14,213,085 2,284,755 16.07 

16,505,645 3,331,806 20.02 

15,802,270 3,160,160 19.19 

. 14,863,395 3,973,179 26.73 

1899- 1900.. seeeese 156,308,160 4,847,600 31.66 
1898-9.......+++ 15,318,415 4,593,140 29.98 
1897-8.......+++ 13,299,180 3,669,226 26.84 
1896-7......+..++ 13,473,160 38,618,655 26.85 
1895- ersksseeers 12,677,120 4,044,790 32.16 
9,428,225 2,377,090 26.21 

9,321,630 2,362,650 26.34 

9,349,615 3,038,692 32.60 

9,500,654 38,668,380 38.61 

7,434,098 2,676,540 34.65 

1889- 90.. covcccce 6,863,016 2,091,215 30.47 
1888-9.......006 6,740,380 1,657,575 27.13 
UBST—B. wodecccce 7,244,930 2,617,796 36.19 
1886-7. ....0c006 6,375,250 2,523,030 39.59 
1885-6......2006 6,953,200 2,288,500 38.45 
1884-5. ....00005 6,317,670 1,805,876 33.22 
1883-4......0006 4,046,220 1,343,105 33.96 
1882-3. 3,175,910 1,201,630 33.19 
1881-2. ....0000. 3,142,970 1,181,320 387.83 


*Per cent of flour output exported direct 
by mills to foreign countries, 





Sweet Feed Manufacturers’ Annual 


The Sweet Feed Manufacturers’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual convention in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., on Aug. 24, with a good at- 
tendance. The past year’s work was re- 
viewed and plans made for the ensuing 
year. The association adopted a uniform 
sales contract which is very equitable to 
both buyer and seller. 

President John B. Edgar delivered an 
interesting address on “Co-operation,” 
and brought out very forcibly the results 
that are being obtained. Chairman J. W. 
Anderson, of the advertising committee, 
gave a talk on the proposed publicity cam- 
paign for the coming year, and Roy B. 
Simpson, of the Simpson Advertising & 
Service Co., St.. Louis, illustrated with 
cuts and reading matter how this cam- 
paign would be carried out. 

John B. Edgar, of Edgar-Morgan Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., was re-elected presi- 
dent, Tate Pease, of Pease & Dwyer Co., 
Memphis, vice-president, and F. X. Mur- 
phy, of the Superior Feed Co., Memphis, 
was re-elected treasurer. Board of di- 
rectors: J. W. Anderson, Kornfalfa Feed 
Milling Co., Kansas City; E. Wilkinson, 
Western Grain Co., Birmingham, Ala; 
J. N. Covington, Rex Mill & Feed Co, 
Nashville; F. J. Malone, H. L. Halliday 
Milling Co., Cairo, Ill. 

L. C. Kavanaugh, who served as secre- 
me for the past year, resigned, that he 

t be able to devote his whole time 
attention to the brokerage business, 
s Sete cian, of the National Bro- 


kerage which specializes in flour and 
raw materials used by the mixed feed 
manufacturers. The rd of directors 


will appoint a new secretary. 
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FEDERATION DISCUSSES MIXED FLOUR 


(Continued from page 813.) 


retaining the substitution programme in 
its present modified form, and also com- 
mented on the various permitted substi- 
tutes. Then the debate turned to th 
subject of mixed flour. 2 


THE “VICTORY” LABEL 


Mr. Clark asked if the “Victory” label 
could be carried with the ‘regular mill 
label, and was informed by Mr. Lingham 
that this was expected. Mr. Kelly pointed 
out that the Internal Revenue department 
requires one side of the sack for its 
brand, and that the mill brand can occupy 
the other side. The question whether the 
use of the word “Victory” was required 
in the case of all flours mixed in accord- 
ance with the government specifications 
was answered by Mr. Lingham in the 
affirmative. 

There was also some discussion as to 
whether the use of the word “Victory” 
would not be an infringement on the 
rights of some miller already using the 
word as a trade name, but no definite 
statement on this point was made. 


INTERNAL REVENUE REGULATIONS 


The. discussion of this phase of the 
making of mixed flour was preceded by 
the reading of the following extracts from 
the regulations of the Internal Revenue 
department by the secretary: 


If a manufacturer desires to place his 
name or advertising matter of any kind upon 
the package, he may do so, provided such 
brand be placed upon some part of the pack- 
age remote from the government brand. One 
head of barrels or half-barrels will be re- 
served for the purposes of the government, 
and no other matter can be placed thereon. 
Private marks must therefore be placed upon 
the other end or upon the sides of the pack- 
age. In the case of bags it must be placed 
upon the side opposite to the government 
brand. It must in no case be of such size or 
nature as to overshadow or subordinate the 
brand prescribed by law and by these regu- 
lations, and it must not be of such character 
as to deceive the consumer as to the contents 
of the package. 

Under this regulation it will be seen that 
the use of any trade-mark, label, brand, pic- 
ture, illustration, or advertising or descrip- 
tive device representing the contents as 
wheat flour, or as a wheat product, is pre- 
cluded. 

* + 

The tax-paid stamps for mixed flour have 
been engraved and bound in books containing 
each 400 stamps. Each stamp has four cou- 
pons representing the fractions of barrels or 
other packages in which mixed flour may be 
packed, 

The tax-paid stamp must bear the signa- 
ture of the collector and show thereon the 
date of the payment of the tax, the number 
of the factory and the name of the person 
by whom or for whom it was canceled. 

On the withdrawal of a package the proper 
tax-paid stamp must be affixed thereto by 
the manufacturer, packer or repacker. In 
the case of barrels or half-barrels it must be 
securely pasted over at least two parts or 
sections of the head of the barrel, using for 
this purpose the government head. In the 
case of cloth bags it must be pasted over the 
seam which closes the bag, and in the case 
of paper over the string or other fastening 
which holds the top of the bag together. In 
the case of other packages the stamp must 
be affixed in such a way that opening the 
package will destroy the stamp. 

The stamp having been affixed, it must be 
immediately canceled. For the purpose of 
cancellation the manufacturer will use, in 
the case of wooden packages, a stencil plate 
of brass or copper, in which will be cut five 
fine parallel waved lines, long enough to ex- 
tend beyond each side of the stamp onto the 
wood of the package. The imprinting from 
this plate must be with blacking or other 
durable coloring material over and across the 
stamp, and in such manner as not to deface 
the reading matter on the stamp—that is, so 
as not to daub and make it illegible. 

In the case of package other than wooden 
packages, and especially if the stamp cannot 
be so affixed that the opening of the package 
will effectually break or destroy the stamp, 
it must be canceled by the manufacturer, 
packer or repacker writing or imprinting on 
it his registered number and the date of use. 

A rubber roller may be used for cancel- 
lation in all cases where the surface is of a 
character to make the imprint plain and 
legible. 

The application of these rules at once 
became the subject of an active debate. 
Mr. Bovey quoted the internal revenue 
collector at St. Paul as saying that the 
mixed-flour law as it stands was abso- 
lutely unworkable, owing to lack of cler- 


ical ale. He had wired Washington to 
know whether there could be any modifi- 
cation, but was told that the use of stamps 
was essential. Mr. Bovey pointed out 
that it takes something like 6,400 stamps 


- to load one carload of 12-lb sacks. 


REPEAL OF THE MIXED-FLOUR LAW 


Mr Henkel suggested that, since the 
Treasury department had made these 
rules, and with the deliberate purpose of 
rendering them hard to follow, it could 


now modify them, and should be request- 
ed to do so. Mr. McLemore said he 
understood that very little was left to 
the discretion of the department, and 
that changing the method of administra- 
tion might involve the repeal of the en- 
tire mixed-flour law. On this Mr. Breaux 
asked Mr. Lingham if it was the inten- 
tion of the Food Administration to re- 
peal the mixed-flour law. Mr. Lingham 
ponep that this had been suggested, and 
asked for an expression of opinion, which 
was, of course, promptly and strongly in 
the negative. 

Mr. Sparks, reviewing the history of 
the mixed-flour controversy, urged the 
inillers to go on record as not favoring the 
repeal of the present law, and such a mo- 
tion was presented by Mr. Craft. Various 
members spoke regarding this motion. 
Mr. Bovey’s comments, immediately after 
the motion had been seconded, were as 
follows: 

“Mr. Chairman, don’t you think this is 
a rather serious matter? If anybody had 
said that we were at all in sympathy with 
mixed flour 48 hours ago, I would have 
said no, but here comes the Food Admin- 
istration, which has a big task before it. 
They are trying to make us sit down at a 
common table with our associates across 
the water. Do you think we want to 
stampede here, and tell them positively 
that we do not want this thing done, if 
they feel its real need? I think that what 
they are trying to do is to conserve enough 
wheat so that the next year, if the war 
is not over, we will have enough to feed 
the world. They have got deep-laid plans. 
Mr. Hoover has not simply stated these 
things offhand. He may not have gone 
into the details, but evidently there is 
something they want to carry out, and I 
do not think we want to vote that we do 
not want this thing done in a broad way 
to -help win the war, and perhaps in that 
spirit we will yield certain things.” 

Mr. Eckhart followed. Mr. Bovey, 
speaking as follows: “I do not believe 
that this motion involves the question of 
substitutes at all. The motion would 
simply carry with it the repetition of 
what the millers have said from time to 
time, that they are not in favor of the 
repeal of the act of 1898. I happen to 
know a little something about the dif- 
ficulties that we encountered at that time 
to prevent the mixers of this country, and 
perhaps the millers, from perpetrating a 
commercial fraud upon the public, and 
how difficult it was to secure that law. I 
think we ought to say emphatically now 
that that act is a proper act to remain 
upon the statute books. 

“So far as conservation is concerned, 
so far as the rules and regulations adopted 
by the Food Administration requiring 
substitution to the extent of 20 per cent 
are concerned, I am perfectly in accord 
with that. I believe that that ought to 
be carried out, and there should not be 
any complaint upon that score, because 
that has been fixed, but we have a right 
to say here today, as we have said before, 
that the attempt on the part of certain 
people to repeal that law is pernicious, 
and should not be tolerated, and we 
should reaffirm the position we have tak- 
en in the past. 

“Whether the regulations prescribed by 
that statute are workable or not I am not 
prepared to say. It may require some 
little modification, as Mr. Bovey has sug- 
gested, and it may be possible for the 
Food Administration to do that without 
affecting the law itself; but speaking to 
the motion that has been made, that we 
reaffirm our conviction that the statute 
as it stands today with reference to the 
purity of flour is a good one, we have a 
right to do that, and we ought to say that 
emphatically and loudly. {t stood there 
for 20 years. The attempt has been made 
repeatedly, at nearly every session of 
Congress, by some devious device, by 
camouflage of some kind, to repeai the 
law. The millers, the Federation itself, 
has been on record time and time and 
time again, and we have always said, al- 
most unanimously, that the law is a good 
one and it ought to stand.” 

Mr. Olson raised the question why, 
with the present large wheat crop, there 
was any more need this year than last of 
adopting a mixed-flour F, and 
was answered by Mr. Lin . After 


considerable discussion, Mr. Craft’s reso- 
lution was carried unanimously. Mr. 
Rice immediately presented a resolution 
calling for the appointment of a com- 
mittee to formalete a uest to the 
Treasury department regarding the op- 
eration of the law covering mixed flour. 
This was carried, and a committee was 
appointed, consisting of Mr. Rice, Mr. 
Bovey, Mr. Breaux, Mr, Hunt, Mr. Eck- 
hart and Mr. Mennel. 

This committee reported at the after- 
noon session, and, with some emenda- 
tions suggested during the debate on 
their report, their resolution was adopted. 
It appears in displayed form elsewhere 
in this report. 


WOODEN BARREL HOOPS 


After the vote on Mr. Rice’s motion, 
Mr. Lingham raised the question of sav- 
ing steel by using wooden hoops in place 
of steel ones for flour barrels, Mr. Valier 
suggested that the Food Administration 
should prohibit the packing of flour in 
wood altogether, but Mr. Lingham urged 
the scarcity of cotton goods as an objec- 
tion to this. No one had anything else to 
suggest as a means for economizing on 
steel hoops. 





Wheat Supplies and Shipments 


Mr. Lingham pointed out that during 
the month of July the Food Administra- 
tion actually cleared for export only 225,- 
000 bus of wheat, against which it export- 
ed 2,433,000 bbls of flour. This precip- 
itated a discussion of wheat supplies and 
shipments. 

Mr. Valier stated that millers had tak- 
en only about 10 per cent of the receipts 
of soft wheat at St. Louis since July 1, 
and ‘that the balance, except for about 
3,000,000 bus in elevators, had been sent 
forward either to New Orleans or to 
eastern ports. He said he thought there 
was danger of a serious shortage of wheat 
for mills at interior points. 

Mr. Moses made the following state- 
ment regarding the movement of wheat 
from the Southwest: 

“There has never been in the history of 
the Southwest such a farm delivery in any 
one year. The country elevator and the 
miller, who were dealers in wheat, had no 
financial incentive, in fact, they could not 
financially hold that wheat for future use. 
They had to ship it to market. The in- 
terest rates would eat them up. It was 
loaded into cars furnished by the Railroad 
Administration in large numbers, and it 
has reached market or is in transit, with 
the result today that in this territory, 
conservatively stated, 50 per cent of the 
wheat raised has gone to the eastern mar- 
ket. The Food Administration, or the 
Wheat Corporation, have bought it. It 
was tendered to them and they diverted 
it to the Gulf ports. 

“This wheat is absolutely not available 
for the needs of the mill. It never can 
come back without a haul and a freight 
charge. If there is more wheat taken, the 
mills in this district will be out of busi- 
ness. That is an absolute fact. We have 
districts where 95 per cent of the wheat 
has been moved from the farms at this 
time of the year in two months’ work, and 
the largest estimate that we have received 
from any part of the different localities 
is that from 25 per cent to 30 per cent 
still remains in the farmers’ hands, 

“The government or the Food Admin- 
istration must get in behind this wheat 
problem to conserve the supply so that 
the needs of the mills in all districts can 
be supplied for 12 months. There is going 
to be congestion at every port, there is 
going to be congestion in all eastern mar- 
kets, if it continues. If this programme 
as we have had it in the Southwest is ex- 
tended to the spring wheat states when 
their crop moves, by Jan, 1 they will be 
making the same complaint that we are 
making now.” 

Mr. Andrews gave further information 
as to conditions at St. Louis, pointing out 
that 75 to 80 per cent of the wheat re- 
ceipis there have gone forward either to 
New Orleans or to Montreal. Mr. Sol- 
berg stated that only about 20 per cent of 
the Oklahoma wheat crop was still in 
farmers’ hands. Mr. Ditmer said that 
the receipts at 18 Oklahoma wheat sta- 
tions up to Aug. 24 amounted to 983,954 
bus, or 88.5 per cent of last year’s entire 
crop receipts at these stations. Other 
lines of stations showed about the same 
proportion. He dwelt on the drouth now 
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prevalent in the Southwest, pointing out 
the urgent need of millfeed. 





Government Flour Buying 

The rest of the. morning session was 
taken up with a discussion of government 
flour buying, both for export and for the 
army and navy. is discussion turned 
mainly on the price the millers could 
count on. 

Mr. Mennel asked on what system the 
purchase of flour was to be based, and 
whether the figures would be made public 
from week to week. Mr. Lingham replied 
that at present the competitive basis 
seemed the only possible way to buy for 
export. 

Mr. Breaux spoke as follows with re- 
gard to army buying: 

“Just at present the 
made for the army an 
ernment discriminate absolutely against 
soft winter wheat flour. At Louisville, 
Ky., where our mill is, we have now about 
70,000 soldiers. We expect to have, by 
cold weather, 90,000. The army will no! 
buy any soft wheat flour at any price. 
They bring that flour from west of the 
Mississippi River. They want hard wheat, 
and I suppose after spring wheat mills 
get to grinding they will want spring 
wheat; otherwise they would be discrim- 
inating against spring as they are now 
today against soft wheats. We have 
plenty of wheat in the Ohio valley, a ver) 
large crop, superior in quality, and right 
there at Louisville, but the local mills 
can’t sell a single pound of flour to the 
great cantonment with its 70,000 men.” 

Mr. Lingham said he expected govern- 
ment buying to be developed into a ter- 
ritorial proposition. To this Mr. Kelly 
added: “I Scliete it would be well, in 
order to relieve the acute and distressing 
millfeed shortage in all sections, that if 
the Grain Corporation could award the 
purchases. of flour according to the old 
milling divisions like they did formerly, 
allotting so much to each division, and 
having competition in each division for 
the business, I believe that would tend to 
relieve the shortage in millfeeds, and that 
is something you have all got to realize.” 

Mr. Goetzmann made the following sug- 
gestion in this connection: 

“I have always had a feeling that what 
was sauce for the goose was sauce for thc 
gander. The er ee flour buyers of the 
world have combined in the buying of 
flour. Very well. Let the spring wheat 
territory appoint a committee, or you ap- 
point a’ committee from the spring wheat 
territory, of three men, from the soft 
winter wheat territory three men, and 
from the hard winter wheat territory three 
men. You ask for prices on flour. !t 
will go to this fair price committee, and 
they will figure it out, and will give you 
a price as to what that flour ought to be 
worth. Then let it be distributed among 
spring wheat, soft wheat and hard wheat 
millers in accordance with the price that 
has been determined by a committee of 
men who know what it ought to be wort), 
and then divide it equitably among the 
mills that want to take that export flour. 
The world has no right to combine against 
the flour millers for the purpose of screw- 
ing down the price. 

All down through the soft wheat ter- 
ritory today there is absolutely actual 
distress. You ask those’ gentlemen what 
they are going to do; they are going to 
cut the very vitals right out of it. Every 
man that buys flour knows that that is the 
case today, and it is not fair. I would 
move you that a suggestion go before the 
Grain Corporation, or wherever it pro)- 
erly may go, to the effect that a fair price 
committee be named from these various 
sections to decide upon what shall be a 
fair price for the flour.” 

There was a long discussion in connec- 
tion with this motion. Mr. Moses declared 
that “we may be willing to work without 
profit, we might be willing to break even 
at the end of a year, but we want to have 
our mills left.” Mr. Olson and Mr. Craft 
spoke regarding the relation of Mr. Goet7- 
mann’s plan to flour-buying for the army. 
Mr. Hale suggested that the Food Admin- 
istration should go on record as willing 
to purchase flour from any type of wheat 
in the proportion which that wheat bears 
to the total wheat production of the cou- 
try, on the basis of 4.4 bus of wheat at 
the port of export, plus a milling toll of 
$1.45 per bbl, minus the fixed price of 
feed at the same port of export. He also 
suggested a sliding scale of wheat prices, 
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giving the farmer a slight advance each 
month to induce him to carry the wheat. 

Mr. Humphrey raised the question 
whether Mr. Goetzmann’s plan might run 
counter to the anti-trust law, to which 
Mr. Le Compte replied with the sugges- 
tion that the new Webb law regarding 
combinations for export trade might 
cover it. 

Mr. Breaux’s comment on the motion 
was as follows: “While I am in sympathy 
with the motion, because I think it con- 
tains a germ of constructive action, yet 
the thought occurs to me, Why is the 
miller such a damn fool as to want to sell 
his flour under cost? The matter is abso- 
lutely in the hands of the millers. Mr. 
J.ingham knows, and everybody in Wash- 
ington knows it, and why try to camou- 
flage the proposition when the miller 
himself is to blame? In the South today, 
south of the Ohio River, you will find a 
difference of 90c per bbl on flour. Why? 
Because some miller elects of his own voli- 
tion to. sell flour under cost. Now, I think 
that is the answer to the whole proposi- 
tion.” 

H. B. Sparks declared that the situa- 
tion was the result of intense and indis- 
criminate competition. He compared the 
position of the Grain Corporation to that 
of a well-known very large flour buyer, 
who, it was said, on the average bought 
flour below cost, because, with often 200 
telegrams in a day offering flour, he could 
always find some below the normal mar- 
ket. He pointed out that the Grain Cor- 
poration, in the matter of buying flour, 
now has the power of a partial monopoly, 
and that, unless a fair price can be estab- 
lished below which the Grain Corporation 
will not go, the miller who wants to sell 
above cost cannot hope for any of this 
business. 

Mr. Hills made the following predic- 
tion regarding the course of action of the 
Grain Corporation: 

“The Grain Corporation is a monopoly 
so far as this buying is concerned.- On 
the other side there is the competition of 
thousands of millers. The Grain Corpo- 
ration knows, we all know, that under that 
circumstance the Grain Corporation, re- 
gardless of its desire to favor the millers 
fairly and properly, is placing itself in a 
position where it will have to step aside 
and see the millers club themselves to 
death. There is no other result possible, 
and we all know it. 

“My prediction is that the way the 
Grain Corporation will handle this is to 
appoint a man on a committee who will 
figure out what is a fair price for flour, 
and distribute its orders on that basis, 
keeping in its hands the power to work 
the millers against each other any time 
it does not work fairly, keeping the club 
in its hands, if you please, by naming a 
fair price and distributing those orders. 
That is my prediction as the only way the 
Grain Corporation has to keep the millers 
from clubbing themselves to death under 
this. 

“Mr. Lingham asked who would want 
to take the job of naming a fair price. 
I say that the Grain Corporation, having 
taken over the direction of this entire 
business, and having placed the industry 
on the selling side for export in that 
position, is in duty bound to take that 
responsibility, and I believe it will take it. 
It will have to name the price, not fixed 
and for all time, but if it comes into the 
market for flour, it will figure out what 
is a reasonable, living, fair price for that 
flour, and distribute it.” ; 

After a good deal of further discussion, 


in the course of which government prices . 


on coal, steel and other commodities were 
brought forward as examples of minimum 
Price establishment, a vote was taken on 
Mr. Goetzmann’s motion, which was car- 
ried. A second motion by Mr. Goetz- 
mann, to the effect that a committee of 
five men representative of the various sec- 
tions be appointed to see that their in- 
terests in respect to this resolution are 
fully and roperly covered, was carried 
without debate. 

The meeting then adjourned for lunch. 


Distribution of Feed 

The afternoon session opened with a 
discussion of the millfeed situation. Mr. 
Lingham started the debate as follows: 

“One point I would like to bring up is 
the equitable distribution of millfeeds. I 
know that every section of the United 
States thinks it is shorter of millfeed than 
any other section. A share of the 
sections of the country have told me that 
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I did not know how bad conditions were 
in their particular region. We know that 
the price of millfeed being so much low- 
er than that of other feeds has made an 
enormous demand for millfeed. The re- 
sult has been that in the East, where 
there are large dairying interests to take 
care of the dense population, they can’t 
get millfeed. Do you think that any pee 
can be formulated that will bring about 
a wider and fairer distribution?” 

Secretary Husband asked if any at- 
tempt had been made to regulate the price 
of feeds with which millfeed comes into 
competition, pointing out, as an illustra- 
tion, a Bureau of Markets report showing 
that on Aug. 13 wheat feeds were “prac- 
tically unobtainable” at St. Albans, Vt., 
while hominy feed was $92 per ton. 

Mr. Crocker replied to Mr. Lingham’s 
question as follows: 

“One plan would be to put millfeeds 
up where they belong compared to other 
feedingstuffs. That would regulate the 
demand for feed. Wheat feeds are $20 
@25 too low today compared to other 
feeds. Everybody wants the cheap stuff. 
Ordinarily, rye middlings sell at the same 
price as standard middlings. Our price 
in Minneapolis is $30.97 for standard 
middlings, and at the same time we are 
selling all the rye middlings we can make, 
at $42, That is on account of the supply 
and demand. We are selling rye mid- 
dlings even higher, and corn I sold 
corn féed meal yesterday at $56.” 

Mr. Lingham gave the following com- 
parative figures: 

“In a tabulation a week or 10 days a 
from all over the United States, from the 
Pacific to the Atlantic, we averaged the 
premiums being asked for other than mill- 
feeds. Rolled barley was on the average 
$20 over mixed feed; cracked corn, $46; 
feed corn meal, $32; so-called proprieta 
feeds, some of them, $18.88; barley feed, 
$14; oats, $25; rolled oats, $31; coconut 
meal, $17; chick feed, $49; hominy feed, 
$27; corn chops, $33; gluten feed, $21; rye 
middlings, $17; cottonseed, $24; linseed 
meal, $25.” 


W. L. Sparks described the situation in 


Indiana: 

“One of our mills is located in Indiana, 
where we are in the center of a large ter- 
ritory on this feed question. We are pre- 
sumed to be in a position to supply a 
rather large amount of millfeed for local 
dairying purposes. I think it was seven 
or eight months ago that we started limit- 
ing the sales to two bags at one time. The 
last two or three weeks we had to supply 
the government with some millfeed, which 
resulted in our not having any whatever to 
offer at the mill door. 

“IT happened to be at the counter one 
day when a man came in and wanted two 
sacks of feed, which I was sorry to tell 
him we did not have. As a matter of curi- 
osity I said, ‘What do you want with this 
feed? ‘I have got to feed my horse, 
haven’t I? he said. I have thought of 
that a good many times since then, and 
there is the answer to your whole feed 

roblem. This man has got to feed his 

rse. Millfeed is being converted from 
its proper and legitimate and normal 
uses, You are never going to cure the sit- 
uation as long as that stays as it is. This 
thing has got to be arranged, if it ever is 
arranged, so that the dairies will get a 
sufficient quantity of millfeed. It has 
got to be arranged so that millfeed is not 
used for every other pu i 

Mr. Moses, Mr. Sohlberg, Mr. Olson and 
Mr. Lassen outlined the feed situation in 
the Southwest. Mr. Lassen’s statement 
was as follows: 

“I am living at Wichita, Kansas. Our 
condition in Kansas has been very bad 
for the last month. We have had the 
driest August we have had in 30 years. 
Our corn we dried up, our grasses have 
dried up, our wheat is moving out of 
the state, and there is nothing left to feed 
our cattle on, our young stock, and, con- 
sequently, the young stock has been mov- 
ing to market. Uniess something is done 
to stop the moving of the wheat, I do not 
know what we are going to do next spring 
for feed. We won’t have any feed, un- 
less it is shipped in, which would be a 


t expense. 

“T am not speaking for the millers, but 
for the farmers and people living down 
the state. A man in the state agricultural 
department was telling me he letters 
from every county in the state, practical- 
ly, asking for feed, or asking that some- 
thing be done whereby the feed could be 


stopped from being shipped out of the 
state and kept there for the purpose of 
feeding stock. I hope that the govern- 
ment will take cognizance of the condi- 
tions as they exist, and see that something 
is done and some assistance given. 

“The wheat is moving out through Kan- 
sas City to the East. We do not know 
what becomes of it, but when you move 
the wheat you are also moving the feed, 
and we have nothing to replace it. The 
farmers are crying for millfeed all over 
the’ state, and asking the agricultural de- 
partment to stop those fellows shipping 
it out. We, on the other hand, have made 
some statements that, if we stop the feed, 
of course in some cases we have to stop 
shipping flour. If we do that we won’t 
be milling because we have no export 
flour grinding up to this time.” 

Mr. Eckhart’s suggestion, which virtu- 
ally closed this part of the discussion, 
was as follows: 

“There are, of course, two reasons to- 
day why millfeed is so scarce and hard 
to obtain, and why there is an unequal 
distribution of it. First, because of the 
fact that a great many mills have been 
shut down at this season of the year. 
More mills have been shut down this year 
than the previous year, because of the 
fact that no flour was bought for export. 
We all know that soft wheat millers have 
not been running full time. That has 
limited the supply. 

“The second reason is, and perhaps 
more potential even than the first, that 
millfeed is on too low a basis. When mill- 
feed is sold at 1%4¢ per lb, corn 3c per 
Ib, oats 2144,@2%c per lb, there is very 
little feed going to go East, where it has 

ne heretofore, but the farmer will sell 

is corn and sell his oats. Self-interest 
will compel him to do that. That is be- 
ing practiced all over the country. 

“We have had in our own plant applica- 
tions from farmers who heretofore have 
not bought any millfeed at all of conse- 
quence, and when we ask them why they 
want millfeed and why they are so insist- 
ent on getting a car if they can, they say, 
‘Well, f can sell my corn and I can get 
twice as much for my corn as I have to 
pay for millfeed, so I want millfeed.’ The 
price established is too low, and it ought 
to be changed. Whenever it has some lit- 
tle relation to the value of coarse grain, 
then you will get a more equitable and a 
more widely distributed field.” 


At this point Mr. Rice’s committee 
reported, and after some debate, which 
produced a number of emendations to the 
resolution, it was passed as published 
elsewhere in this report. 





Mixed-Car Shipments 

The next subject brought up was that 
of mixed-car shipments, introduced by 
Mr. Lingham as follows: 

“I presume most of you know that the 
feed jobbers today are objecting very 
strenuously to your shipment of so much 
of your feed in mixed cars. There have 
been all kinds of suggestions coming to 
Washington. I don’t know that any of 
them have definitely suggested that a 
prohibition be placed against the ship- 
ment of mixed cars, but some of them 
have gone pretty nearly that far. They 
say that because the. Food Administration 
has allowed you as millers 50c per ton and 
25c per bbl margin for the selling of and 
making up of assorted cars, you are all 
going to try to sell your entire output in 
assorted cars. 

“I have been taking the position, and 
I think I know from experience, that it 
costs a mill more to sell assorted cars. I 
have been saying that it costs a mill more 
to go into the small towns with their sales- 
men where assorted cars are sold and sell 
those assorted cars. I have said that mills 
that make a practice of selling assorted 
cars must have a larger warehouse. They 
must hold parts of the output of their 
mills from day to day until the proper 
assortments can be made up for putting 
into the cars. It requires extra handling 
and extra expense in every way.” 

Mr. Jenkins took a leading part in the 
discussion which followed. e. asserted 
the loyalty of the millers, and pointed out 
that the industry was being made the tar- 
get for attacks from every side. He de- 
clared that if it had not been for the 
mixed-car business, the distribution of 
millfeed would have been very much less 
even than it has been, and that certain 
parts of the country would have got none 


at all. Mr. Lassen and Mr. Roos support- 
ed these statements. 


RULE 28 

Mr. Crocker asked Mr. Lingham about 
Rule 28, prohibiting the solicitation of 
split cars of flout and feed, with the 
condition that the buyer take a certain 
amount of flour. Mr. Lingham replied as 
follows: . 

“That is one of our problems today. 
There is no law or rule prohibiting your 
selling a man an assorted car if he comes 
to you and wants say, 15 tons of bran and 
150 bbls of flour. Rule 23 does prohibit 
your offering him 15 tons of feed with 
the proviso that he must buy 150 bbls of 
flour. I have explained that to Wash- 
ington. 

“With feed as scarce as it is, a man is 
inclined to buy flour to get the feed, and 
that has the tendency to increase the sale 
of flour. Theoretically at least that might 
be expected to increase the consumption of 
flour. It is very hard to formulate a rule 
that will be fair to the practice which we 
all know has been in existence ever since 
milling has been in existence.” 

Others who spoke regarding Rule 23, 
and the feed question in general, were 
Mr. Ditmer and Mr. Craft. No formal 
action was taken, but it was clearly the 
feeling of the meeting that the mixed-car 
trade in feed was essential to any ade- 
quate distribution of feedingstuffs. 





Package Differentials 

At this point Mr. Olson presented the 
report of the committee on, pemeee dif- 
ferentials. There was a gi deal of dis- 
cussion of this report, which was termi- 
nated by a suggestion from Mr. Breaux 
that the matter was far too complex to 
be dealt with in the limited time available. 
Mr. Eckhart thereupon said: 

“IT make the suggestion that in view of 
the fact that we have not got the time 
to devote to this question today, the com- 
mittee make its report to Mr. Lingham, 
and then have Mr. Lingham consider it 
with the committee. en it might be 
sent out to the millers as a tentative re- 
port, and have the millers analyze it and 
make such objections as they see fit. 
Finally, your committee, together with the 
Food Administration representatives, 
would agree upon the report. I don’t 
think we ought to vote upon it here today. 
I am not prepers’ to do so, because I am 
not thoroughly familiar with it.” 

This suggestion, put in the form of a 
motion, was carried. 





Trade with West Indies 

Mr. Breaux then introduced a resolu- 
tion regarding trade with Cuba and the 
West Indies. This resolution as finally 
passed, was as follows: 

“Whereas, The United States Food Ad- 
ministration is at present buying wheat 
flour for Cuba and the southern export 
markets and for European neutral coun- 
tries; therefore, be it 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of the 
Millers’ National Federation, assembled 
in formal meeting in.Chicago on Aug. 30, 
1918, that the United States Food Ad- 
ministration rule that all the flour- ex- 
ported to the southern and European 
neutrals be of the character best suited 
to conserve the wheat of the country; and, 
second, that such export business to the 
southern and European neutrals be al- 
lowed to function through its normal 
channels direct between merchant miller 
and foreign importer under restrictions 
imposed by the United States Food Ad- 
ministration, acting through the War 
Trade Board.” 

As first presented by Mr. Breaux, this 
resolution contained the clause “that all 
wheat flour exported to the southern 
countries shall contain a certain per cent 
of substitute admixture.” This was the 
main subject of the debate, in which 
Messrs. Craft, Breaux, Marsh, Lassen, 
Meek, Ditmer, Cole and Sims took a lead- 
ing part. As a result, the clause regard- 
ing substitutes was eliminated. 

Mr. Lingham said that, although he had 
originally favored allowing the mills to go 
into the West Indies and South America, 
he had come to the conclusion, since talk- 
ing with Mr. Hoover, that all neutral 
trade must be handled through the Food 
Administration. 


Flour-Jobbing Profits 
Mr. Olson brought up a new subject, 
speaking as follows: 
“The mills interested in family_ trade, 











well as these that are selling to jobbers 
GATE te the small Sabers, are working 
and have been working under a serious 
handicap, and I think it is no more than 
right that the Food Administration should 
ize the change in the cost of doing 
business that has taken place since the 
war began, and increase the permissible 
margin for the dealer in flour. I have 
here correspondence that has been coming 
in between Mr. Rothwell and the food ad- 
ministrator for Massachusetts. I thought 
if we could go on record here as a body, 
urging that it would be a proper question 
to bring up, it would help. The dealers 
and retail grocers say they cannot han- 
dle the flour, or do not care to handle 
flour, to any extent because it costs them 
more to do business than the profit there 
isin it. They can get considerably better 
return by handling bread. The invest- 
ment is nominal. They buy it from day 
to day. Likewise, the wholesale grocer. 
The permissible margin is way below the 
average cost of doing business.” 
Mr. Lewis then introduced the follow- 
which was promptly 


ing resolution, 
passed: 

“Resolved, That it is the sense of this 
meeting that the Division of Distribution, 
United States Food Administration, be 
asked to take cognizance of the increased 
cost of conducting jobbing and retail 
flour business, an that the permissible 
margins on flour business of this char- 
acter be revised in accordance with such 
increased costs.” 


Clean Wheat and Moisture Content 

Mr. Everett spoke regarding clean 
wheat, as follows: 

“I have had some correspondence with 
Mr. Lingham’s office in regard to the 
definition of clean wheat, and I think it 
would be of interest to the meeting. The 
present rule, it seems to me, is rather in- 
definite, inasmuch as it provides for the 
cleaning of the wheat over a receiv- 
ing separator. We asked Mr. Lingham if 
the intent of that was to take out the gov- 
ernment’s dockage. ' 

“In replying, his office asked for what 
we thought would be a good definition for 
clean wheat. Under the present rule it 
allows for a great variation, and in study- 
ing the rule it seems to me that the mat- 
ter of moisture has been lost sight of en- 
tirely. The wheat, for instance, in some 
sections, is coming in with a moisture of 
10 per cent or less, while in other sections 
the moisture is as high as 18 per cent. 

“The difference between the 10 and 18 

r cent in moisture would work greatly 
to the disadvantage of a mill that is mak- 
ing an extraction from the latter. In 
other words, it would reduce the moisture 
figure to the required amount of a maxi- 
mum of 131% per cent, and the miller has 
a loss of 414 per cent of moisture. 

“It seems as though a fairer proposi- 
tion would be to measure on the basis of 
the output packed by the mill; that is, 
take that section of the rule that provides 
for 74 and a fraction per cent of flour. 
That provision alone would take care of 
the yield, as the wheat would have to be 
reduced to the normal moisture in order 
to make this extraction, whereas if it was 
not reduced, if you made your extraction 
and dried it afterwards, you would have 
to make a stronger flour than is pre- 
scribed by the regulations.” 

Mr. Helm spoke at some length on this 
subject, in part as follows: 

“Under the present rule, to check the 
results as required, the mill would have 
to weigh its wheat after the first sep- 
arator, or to weigh it before the sep- 
arator and weigh the screenings from t 
separator separately before going ahead 
with the other screenings. No mills that 
I know anything about are able to show 
the figures they are using under that rule, 
because I don’t know of ‘any mills that 
are able to weigh their wheat after the 
first separator. 

“Again, it would be equitable to weigh 
the wheat at the first break roll and 
establish if these rolls are too lenient or 
too drastic, so that they might be ad- 
justed. If it were practicable to weigh 
the wheat at the first break, that would 
ie every miller an even show, but that 
s not a practical proposition in milling. 

“This question of moisture is a very 
big one this year. Last year it made a 
difference in hardly any of the territories. 
Last week in Minneapolis wheat receipts, 
eliminating any freak cars, and just tak- 
ing the general run of wheat, grading 
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from No. 1 to No. 8, the range in moisture 
was from below 10 per cent to 1514 per 


cent. 
“If two mills side by side were milling. 


identical wheat, except as to moisture, 
and one mill’s wheat contained 11 and the 
other’s 14 per cent, and they were mill- 
ing identical flour with identical 
moisture content in the finished product, 
the wheat containing 14 per cent of 
moisture means that 264 lbs contain 227 
lbs of dry matter and 37 of water. The 
other mill, with 11 per cent, has 235 Ibs 
of dry matter and 29 of water. In other 
words, one has 227 lbs allowed him by 
the present rule and the other has 235 
from which to produce 196 lbs of flour 
of approximately uniform moisture, be- 
cause all mills have to mill approximately 
with the same moisture content. 

“If the Food Administration should 
put on the interpretation that the pack 
out yield should govern, then if the miller 
was grinding 58-lb wheat, he would have 
to have at least 196 lbs of flour from the 
total pack out of flour and feed of 264 
Ibs. If he were adding the screenings, 
the weight of the screenings would have 
to be deducted to get at the net product, 
which should yield 196 lbs of flour and 
68 lbs of feed. Then if the miller was 
milling extremely dry wheat and adding 
water, he would have to mill to the same 
degree of closeness. 

“If the process was identical, he would 
be on an absolutely even footing with any 
other mill, regardless of difference in 
moisture content. If he was milling a 
lighter weight wheat, weighing 56 lbs, and 
the total product allowed him for yield 
was, say, 274 lbs 6f wheat, it will be neces- 
sary that his pack out show 196 lbs of 
flour for 78 lbs of feed. It would be ab- 
solutely equitable for every miller, re- 
gardless of moisture content.” 

The question was further discussed, 
but no action was taken. 


Final Proceedings 

Mr. Hardenbergh brought up once more 
the matter introduced by Mr. Lingham 
at the beginning of the session, regarding 
a possible change in limiting flour and 
feed contracts to 30 days. Mr. McCombs 
asked if, provided a change in this rule 
were made, the millers would have 30 
days’ advance notice. Mr. Lingham re- 
plied that no change was at present be- 
ing considered except in an indefinite 
way, but that, if such a change were 
made, it would probably be done without 
notice. 

Mr. Husband read a letter from B. J. 
Rothwell, of the Bay State Milling Co., 
suggesting that the “method of calculat- 
ing maximum delivered fair price” in- 
formation required on the new sales con- 
tract ought to be eliminated, for various 
reasons. His letter ended as follows: 

“If it is not possible to have the filling 
out of this maximum delivered fair price 
schedule eliminated, then the attention of 
the millers should be strongly directed to 
the almost inevitable result of price-cut- 
ting: a clamor for a reduction in the per- 
mitted gross margin, and the strongest 
argument as to the, justice of this will be 
furnished by the price-cutting millers 
themselves.” 

This letter was included in the records 
of the meeting, without furtner action. 

The president announced the export al- 
lotment committee, as called for in Mr. 
Goetzmann’s. resolution, as _ follows: 
Messrs. Goetzmann, Moses, Milnor, C. P. 
Smith and Marr. 

Mr. Bovey moved a vote of thanks to 
Mr. Lingham “for the patient and pains- 
taking way in which he has answered our 
many questions,” and the vote was re- 
corded by all those present rising. As the 
meeting adjourned, Mr. Lingham made 
the following statement, which was re- 
ceived with applause: 

“Gentlemen, there is just one thing I 
would like to bring before you, and that 
is, I wish you would get into an attitude, 
if any of you are not in that attitude now, 
of considering that I am your friend in 
Washington. Any discussion between the 
government or a representative of the 
same gm and individuals is very easily 

rought to a defensive basis. 

“While I say I am your friend down 
there, I am part of the government. I 
can’t be considered as being down there 
to get everything I can get for the miller. 
I am not in that position. I have got to 
do what I think is right for the miller 
and for the consumer, but I will be glad 


to have you write me at any time any in- 

formation you have, and write me with 

the understanding that I am there as 
our friend as well as a friend of the 
ood Administration.” 


The Attendance 
The following was the attendance at 
the meeting by states: 


Illinois—H. B. Sparks, 
Alton; W. L. Phelps, E. 8. 
B. Rice, Star & Crescent Milling Co., Chi- 
cago; B. A. Eckhart, B. A. Eckhart Milling 
Co., Chicago; A. P. Husband, secretary of the 
Millers’ ‘National Federation, Chicago; John 
E. Bacon, American Miller, Chicago; E, J. 
Dietz, The Mill Furnisher, Chicago; C. H. 
Challen, The Northwestern Miller, Chicago; 
H. C, Cole, H. C. Cole Milling Co., Chester; 
W. E. Meek, Southern Illinois Millers’ Asso- 
ciation, Marissa; J. L. Grigg, Eagle Milling 
Co., Sparta; 8S. Steeg, Edson 8S. Willaman, 
John Armbruster, J. E. Herbert, J. R. Short, 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago; John I. Logan, 
Industrial Appliance Co., Chicago. 

Indiana—G., Igleheart, Igleheart Bros., Ev- 
ansville; C. W. Sims, Sims Milling Co., 
Frankfort; F. E. C. Hawks, Goshen Milling 
Co., Goshen; E. R. Harris, Harris Milling 
Co., Greencastle; Edgar H. Evans, Acme- 
Evans Co., Indianapolis; G. H. Lewis, Law- 
renceburg Roller Mills Co., Lawrenceburg; 
H, L. McNaughton, Eberts & Bro., North 
Vernon; W. L. Sparks, Indiana Millers’ As- 
sociation, Terre Haute. 

Kansas—Otto Swaller, Williamson Milling 
Co., Clay Center; E. 8. Rea, Rea-Patterson 
Milling Co., Coffeyville; Charles L. Roos, 
Hunter Milling Co., Wellington; Henry Las- 
sen, Kansas Milling Co., and O. F. Oleson, 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita; A. J. Hunt, 
New Era Milling Co., Arkansas City. 

Kentucky—G. A. Breaux, Ballard & Bal- 
lard Co., Louisville; J. W. Morrison, Lexing- 
ton Roller Mills Co., Lexington; W. B. An- 
derson, The Acme Mills, Hopkinsville; A. 8. 
McElroy, Green River Milling Co., Owens- 
boro. 

Michigan—L. D. Sigler, Cadillac Produce 
Co., Cadillac; Robert Henkel, Commercial 
Milling Co., Detroit; David E. Stott, David 
Stott Flour Mills, Inc., Detroit; John A. Hig- 
gins, Watson-Higgins Milling Co. Grand 
Rapids; Charles A. Kerr, Hastings Milling 
Co., Hastings; A. D. Stock, F. W. Stock & 
Sons, Hillsdale; L. H. Hale, J. Hale & Sons, 
Ionia; Charles Doyle, King Milling Co., 
Lowell; George A. Amendt, Amendt Milling 
Co., Monroe; C. G. Sherwood, Traverse City. 

Minnesota—C, C. Bovey, Guy A. Thomas 
and William G. Crocker, Washburn-Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis; Dwight M. Baldwin, Min- 
neapolis; H. 8. Helm, Russell-Miller Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; Herman F. Wright, Cres- 


parks Milling Co., 
agner and Frank 


‘cent Milling Co., Minneapolis; A. C. Loring, 


Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis; Wil- 
liam Fulton, Shane Bros. & Wilson Co., Min- 
neapolis; H, F. Marsh, New Prague Flouring 
Mill Co., New Prague; B. Gerlach, LaGrange 
Mills, Red Wing; H. C,. Stebbins, Red Wing 
Milling Co., Red Wing; W. B. Webb, Waba- 
sha Roller Mill Co., Wabasha; Guy W. Ev- 
erett, Everett, Aughenbaugh & Co., Waseca; 
Charles T. Olson, Bay State Milling Co., Wi- 
nona. 

Missouri—F. L. Williamson, Williamson 
Milling Co., Kansas City; August J. Bulte, 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kansas 
City; L. E. Moses, Kansas Flour Mills Co., 
Kansas City; Robert R. Clark, Aunt Jemima 
Mills Co., St. Joseph; F. EB. Kauffman and 
H. G. Craft, Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Mill- 
ing Co., St. Louis; E. C. Andrew, Kehlor 
Flour Mills Co.,.St. Louis; EB. T. Stanard, 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis; A. C. 
Robinson, Hunter-Robinson-Wenz Milling 
Co., St. Louis; C. M. Hardenbergh, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; R. M. 
McCombs, Cape County Milling Co., Jackson; 
O. M. Friend, Hannibal Milling Co., Hanni- 
bal; L. A. Valier, Valier & Spies Milling Co., 
St. Louis; F. E. Eichler, Modern Miller, St. 
Louis. 

Nebraska—A. C. Leflang, Lexington Mill & 
Elevator Co., Lexington; Chauncy Abbott, 
Jr., Omaha Flour Mills Co., Omaha; Gerald 


Ehernberger, Wells-Abbott-Nieman Co., 
Schuyler. 

New York—Joseph Hannes, New York 
State Millers’ Association, Buffalo; George 


Urban, Jr., George Urban Milling Co., Buf- 
falo; Frank F. Henry, New York State Mill- 
ers’ Association, Buffalo; W. V. Hamilton, 
W. V. Hamilton & Son, Caledonia. 

Ohio—B. W. Marr, Gwinn Milling Co., Co- 
lumbus; E. M. Stults, Buckeye Cereal Co., 
Massilion; R. D. Patton, Ansted & Burk Co., 
Springfield; Mark Mennel, Mennel Milling Co., 
Toledo; Frank H. Tanner, secretary of the 
Ohio Millers’ State Association, Columbus, 

Oklahoma—H, Dittmer, Canadian Mill & 
Elevator Co., El Reno; K. E. Humphrey, El 
Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno; J. B. 
Chapman, Oklahoma Flour Mill Co., Enid; G. 
G. Sohlberg, Acme Milling Co., Oklahoma 
City. 

Pennsylvania—Fred O, Shane, Shane Bros. 
& Wilson Co., Philadelphia. 

Tennessee—Powell Smith, J. Allen Smith & 
Co., Knoxville; E, M. Kelly, president Millers’ 
National Federation, ‘Nashville; J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, secretary Southeastern Milling Co., 
Nashville, 

Virginia—Thomas kL. Moore, Virginia 
Wheat Millers’ Association, Richmond. ~ 

Wyoming—Ralph Denio, The J. W. Denio 
Milling Co., Sheridan. 

Wisconsin—L. Horton, Grand Rapids Mill- 
ing Co., Grand Rapids; A. L. Goetzmann, 
Listman Mills, La Crosse; Lee M. Powell, 
Bernhard Stern & Sons, Inc., Milwaukee. 





New Honor for Mr. Hoover 

Py esey Si a bulletin recently sent 
out from Belgian legation at Wash- 
ington, Herbert C. Hoover was given an 
unprecedented title by the Belgian gov- 
ernment on the occasion of his recent visit 
to the Belgian king and queen at the gen- 
eral headquarters of the Belgian army. 
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This title is “Citoyen d’honneur de la Bel- 
gique et Ami de la nation Belge” (“Hon- 
yg | Citizen of Belgium and Friend of 
the Belgian Nation”). 

The official decree conferring this title 
states that “the government proposes to 
the king to reserve for Mr. Hoover a 
place of honor in the Belgian family, 
over which he has been the agent of Proy- 
idence, and to affirm in a public official 
document the unalterable friendship of 
Belgium to her great benefactor.” 





DOMINION MILLERS MEET 


Annual Session Held in Toronto on Thursday 
—Good Reports and Large Attendance 
—Entertainment Features 


The twenty-sixth annual meeting of this 
Canadian organization of millers was held 
in Toronto on Aug. 30. The attendance 
of country members was unusually good, 
fully 75 being counted present when roll 
was signed. President C. R. Hunt, Lon- 
don, occupied the chair. 

The annual reports of officers showed 
a good deal of valuable work done during 
the year, mostly in the way of assistance 
to authorities in matters of food control. 
Fixed prices for wheat and flour marked 
the year, both of which called for careful 
consideration on the part of association 
officers. - 

WHEAT EXPORT CO., LTD. 


With respect to the matter of handling 
wheat and flour during the new-crop year, 
the meeting expressed itself stoeagly in 
favor of continuing the operations of the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., and the follow- 
ing resolution was passed unanimously : 

“That, in the opinion of this meeting of 
the members of the Dominion Millers’ As- 
sociation, the measures adopted by the 
Board of Grain Supervisors and the 
Wheat Export Co., Ltd., for the allot- 
ment and distribution of wheat during the 
past season, were extremely satisfactory, 
and they would earnestly request, in view 
of the continuance of the need of our 
allies for supply of foodstuffs, that the 
same method of allotment and distribu- 
tion be continued during the coming crop 
year. And, further, that the executive 
committee be instructed to arrange that a 
deputation proceed to Ottawa as soon as 
possible and lay the request before the 
proper ministers.” 

NEW OFFICERS 

The elections resulted as follows: presi- 
dent, Lincoln Goldie, Guelph; first vice- 
president, John Kennedy, Preston; second 
vice-president, R. A. Thompson, Lynden. 
Directors: C. R. Hunt, London; W. T. 
Moore, Meaford; A. Noble, Norval; H. 
L. Rice, St. Mary’s; S. R. Stewart, New 
Hamburg; D. B. Wood, Hamilton. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


The Wood Mfg. Co., Ltd., entertained 
the members of the executive at lunch, 
and in the evening provided motor-cars 
sufficient to carry all the members to the 
evening performance of the Toronto Ex- 
hibition. 

The Canadian Bag Co., Ltd., provided 
an unlimited supply of choice cigars for 
those who smoke. 

A. H. Bamey. 





To Increase Texas Wheat Acreage 


An increase of 25 per cent in the acre- 
age to be planted to wheat this fall in 
Texas is indicated in crop reports re- 
ceived from county food administrators, 
bankers and United States demonstration 
agents in 189 Texas counties by the Fort 
Worth Chamber of Commerce. The re- 
ports indicate that nearly 2,000,000 acres 
of wheat will be planted in Texas. 

Many counties heretofore not consid- 
ered in the wheat-producing belt are plan- 
ning to raise their own requirement, and 
from the reports received it is estimated 
that Texas will plant a sufficient acreage 
to produce next year’s consumption. 

Acreage increases ranging from 10 to 
300 per cent are predicted in many sec- 
tions of the state, while a few county food 
administrators report a lack of moisture 
and a shortage of seed a hindrance to an 
increased acreage. ; 

Tarrant County is planning to divert 
15,000 acres of cotton land to wheat this 
fall. 


England’s wheat crop promises to be 
above the average in quantity this year. 
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NEW SPERRY MILL AT VALLEJO 


The Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, 
has the distinction of operating at Val- 
lejo, Cal., one of the oldest, if not the 
oldest mill on the Pacific Coast, and also 
of operating at the same place the most 
recently constructed mill on that coast. 
The old mill was built in 1869, with a 
capacity of 400 bbls a day, and its grind- 
ing was done by means of the old-fash- 
ioned millstones. In 1874 D. and A. W. 
Starr, the owners, installed a second unit 
of 600 bbls. In 1883 the business was 
incorporated under the name of Starr & 
Co. The millstones were removed, the 
plant enlarged and converted into a mod- 
ern roller mill, and its capacity increased 
to 2,000 bbls. 

In 1895 the business was incorporated 
as the Port Costa Milling Co., with S. P. 
McNear as president, and in 1910 was 
taken over by the Sperry Flour Co. In 
1906 the machinery of one of the units 
was replaced by a barley rolling plant 
and cereal machines, leaving its flour ca- 
pacity 1,300 bbls, to which, after the close 
of the exposition at San Francisco, in 
1915, the 100-bbl mill operated by the 
em: company at the exposition was 
ad re 

To the old mill has now been added a 
new mill of 3,500 bbls capacity, the first 
unit of which was completed Nov. 22, 1917, 
and the second unit Feb. 1, 1918, giving 
the Vallejo mills of the Sperry Flour Co. 
a total daily capacity of 5,000 bbls. 

The new mill consists of two units of 
1,500 bbls each, known as mill A and 
mill B, The mill machinery for each unit 
consists of the following Nordyke & Mar- 
mon Co, equipment: 13 9x36-in double 
stand rolls; 17 9x30-in double stand rolls; 
10 4-ftx27-in four-section sifters; 4 40x76- 
in purifiers; 6 $33x76-in purifiers; 8 32-inx 
8-ft differential reels; 3 32-inx8-ft dif- 
ferential reels for rebolt system; 2 32-inx 
8-ft round reels above packers; 1 32-inx 
8-ft round rebolt reel; 9 16-in aspirators; 
and also of 3 Buckley scrolls; 49 elevat- 
ors; 10 wheat bins; 4 A.B.C. Type A. fans, 
No. 40; 4 Perfection dust collectors, No. 
35; 2 Perfection dust collectors, No. 25; 
3 Perfection dust collectors, No. 23. 

The cleaning machinery for each unit 
consists of 4 Monitor milling separators, 
No. 63; 4 Invincible horizontal scourers, 
No. 6; 4 Cyclone dust collectors, No. 12; 
6 Perfection aust collectors, Nos. 34 and 
36; 2 McDaniel angle screen separators, 
No. 2; 4 needle gravity separators, Nos. 
1°, and 6; 2 Invincible magnetic sep- 
arators, No. 8; 2 Wolf. Dawson wheat 
washers, No. 938; 1 Monarch attrition 
mill, No. 24. 

The mill is of Nordyke & Marmon Co. 
equipment, and the installation of the 
machinery was under the superintendence 
of C. A. Griffith. 

The power for operating the new plant, 
including the mill storage bins, marine 
legs, grain-handling machinery and labor- 
atory is electrical, comprising 68 motors 


~with an ag; 


te of 2,013 h-p, distrib- 
uted as follows: flour 26 motors, 
1,282 h-p; storage bins, 18 motors, 393 
h-p; bins, marine legs, grain-handling 
machinery on dock, 19 motors, 330.5 h-p; 
laboratory, 5 motors, 7 h-p. All motors 
from 5 to 150 h-p are 3-phase, 440 volts; 
from 150 to 400 h-p, 2,200 volts. The 
current is brought into the station by 
two independent lines of 11,000 volts each, 
either of which can be cut in instantly. 
The grain-storage capacity consists of 
a re-enforced concrete elevator with 27 
bins, of a total capacity of 72,400 bus; a 
concrete storage tank of 30 circular bins, 
with a capacity of 10,700 bus each; 18 


a 





tory on the second. The laboratory is 
provided with every known device and 
convenience. It has plenty of light, air 
and, as in case of the bakeshop, walls and 
shelving finished in white enamel. The 
oven is a double-decked Middleby-Marshall 
gas-fired oven, and the laboratory dough 
kneader, invented by Mr. Bachman, of 
the Fleischmann Yeast Co., is among the 
many up-to-date items of equipment. 
The site of the new mill is admirably 
adapted for receiving wheat and shipping 
flour, both by water and rail. Coastwise 
steamers loaded with wheat from the 
north Pacific Coast can dock directly at 
the plant, and deep-sea ships find ample 
depth of water alongside its docks to 
load flour -directly from its warehouses, 
destined for the Orient, South and Cen- 
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of 14,000 bbls a day which the company 
will operate will make it considerably the 
largest milling enterprise on the Pacific 
Coast. 

In addition to its flour capacity the 
company is also a large manufacturer of 
cereals, operating at Stockton, Cal. a 
mill with a capacity of 2,000 bbls cereals, 
and cereal mills at various other points. 

W. C. Trrrany. 


LONDON THREE YEARS AGO 
AND NOW 


(Continued from page 810.) 
North America to the European front can 
be accomplished, and that stocks of food- 
stuffs can be built up in North America 
as an insurance against the ever present 








Office and Laboratory of the Sperry Flour Co.’s Plant at Vallejo, Cal. 


intermediate bins of 2,550 bus each and 
4 intermediate bins of 1,020 each, making 
a total storage capacity in concrete bins 
of 443,380 bus. The machinery —- 
ment for the storage includes four ele- 
vators. The elevator legs are of re-en- 
forced concrete and are, it is understood, 
the first so constructed. Each elevator is 
independently gear-driven by a 35 h-p 
motor, and can deliver grain to any of 
the bins in the workhouse by a trolley 
telescope spout at the rate of 100 tons 

r hour. 

A separate building of attractive archi- 
tectural design has n constructed of 
brick and re-enforced concrete to house 
the offices and laboratory, the offices being 
situated on the first floor and the labora- 


Plant of the Sperry Flour Co. at Vallejo, Cal., the Old Mill in the Background 


tral America and Atlantic ports. Its rail 
connections make its situation equally ad- 
vantageous for the distribution of flour to 
the domestic trade. 

The completion of the Vallejo mills 
now gives the Sperry Flour Co. a total 
daily capacity of 12,500 bbls, as follows: 
in California—Union Mills, Stockton, 
2,000; Capitol Mill, Stockton, 1,000; Val- 
lejo mills, 5,000; Los Angeles, 500; Fres- 
no, 500; in Washington—Tacoma, 3,000; 
Creston, 500. While the Vallejo mill was 
under construction the company made 
plans for still further extending its op- 
erations, and is now building a mill at 
Spokane, Wash., where a unit of 1,500 
bbls capacity will first be installed. On 
completion of this unit the daily capacity 








danger of harvest failure and the possible 
necessity for large and emergency drafts 
to Europe. 

“We cannot administer the food prob- 
lem on the basis of one year’s war; we 
must prepare for its long continuance if 
we are to insure absolute victory.” 

An interesting incident of Mr. Hoov- 
er’s visit was the delivery to him of let- 
ters from hundreds of thousands of Brit- 
ish school children, expressing their 
thanks for what America has done. Two 
motor-cars were required to take these to 
Mr. Hoover’s office. The last of these 
written messages were delivered into his 
hands by two little London school girls, 
and to a deputation representing the 
schools of Great Britain he said: 

“IT value these letters very highly in- 
deed, inasmuch as they will play a very 
great part in helping us in America to 
sustain our efforts to keep sending plenti- 
ful food supplies to our allies, Over in the 
States our own children are endeavoring to 
save food in every possible way. I will very 
proudly distribute these letters among our 
American schools, and I am quite sure 
that they will form one of the most ef- 
fective links between the peoples of the 
two nations. Really, these thanks should 
go to the American people. There is 
something very beautiful and inspiring in 
the thought underlying them, and for the 
American people I thank each one of my 
correspondents heartily.” 

In an editorial entitled “A New Epoch 
in Organization,” the Observer for July 
28 said, in part: 

“In the council of the food controllers, 
where France and Italy are admirably 
represented, Mr. Hoover is unquestionably 
Jupiter, and looks it. Mr. Clynes is not 
less invested with dispensing powers for- 
merly attributed only to deity, because 
he looks more like a pocket Neptune. The 
council itself represents in its way the 
most extraordinary interknitting of hu- 
man activities that has ever been known. 
Transcending even unparalleled armies 
and far outstretching an unexampled 
range of war, it must survey whole con- 
tinents and oceans, while considering the 
needs and means of populations counted 
by hundreds of millions and united for 
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mutual service. To the tee ee 
here and elsewhere this vast organization 
is as as invisible. He cannot grasp 
it. The scale of it beats him, as does the 
conception of astronomical distances or 
geological periods. Yet this food alli- 
ance, as unseen as the air, as life-giving 
and well-nigh as universal, is on the one 
hand acting even more than we realize as 
a wonderful force for victory in the strug- 
gle itself, and on the other hand is sug- 
gesting, as no other human effort has ever 
done, the practical possibility of a new 
and better world-order. 

“In all the fine oratory of the war few 
speeches have been more impressive or 
more illuminating than the plain, mas- 
sive address by the American controller 
at the Mansion House. As the devoted 
helper of the conquered populations of 
Belgium and northern France, who would 
otherwise have starved, he won a good 
name, sure of history’s honorable mention 
had the United States never entered the 
struggle nor called him to the position 
he holds. But his philanthropy in the 
earlier phase cal an apprenticeship 
to a new form of national and interna- 
tional statesmanship. He acquired a 
unique insight into the problem of food 
and war. When all other economic dis- 
turbances by the withdrawal of man pow- 
er from field and industry, as of ship- 
ping from civil employment, were com- 
plicated by the sinister intervention of 
the submarine, Mr. Hoover saw that the 
subsistence of the European allies would 
be imminently menaced unless a new or- 
ganization were created. 

“Those allies might have been exhaust- 
ed before Germany, and Britain first. 
The agricultural revolution, the food con- 
trol, and the anti-submarine effort of Mr. 
Lloyd-George’s government did much to 
avert the chief danger. That it has been 
utterly and finally dispelled is as much 
owing to Mr. Hoover—though acting by 
Mr. Wilson’s appointment and with the 
President’s solid support—as to any liv- 
ing man. People have already almost for- 
gotten how acute the peril was up to a 
year ago. They can only appreciate Mr. 
Hoover’s cheerful tidings when they re- 
member that the change in the prospect 
is astonishing. At one time stringency 
and dearth seemed to be approaching. 
Desperate energy in new production and 
drastic economy were required. Famine 
became a thinkable contingency for the 
European West,—as it always is in the 
East,—and even for our Jand of tradi- 
tional plenty, where it has snowed vic- 
tuals for the comfortable classes since 
the Franklin’s time, and for most classes 
in the generation before the war. As we 
say, the stern, primitive possibilities of a 
year ago are already forgotten. The 
psychic impressions of the war in all 
their changes will never be recorded, 
though as interesting as any of the ex- 
ternal events. 

“Now Germany is definitely beaten in 
the food struggle. Thanks to the full 
energy of America,—and let us add the 
voluntary restraint of her people, that the 
needs of the other allies might be more 
generously supplied,—the future is as- 
sured. Mr. Hoover says that the food 
situation can be clearly seen for two 
years ahead. He, like the rest of us, ex- 
pects the war to finish within that time. 
It is invaluable that for the last phases 
of a long struggle, such as are usually 
the hardest for all the belligerents, he 
does not announce more severe restric- 
tions, but promises increased abundance. 
Where the United States and Canada— 
the latter finding about a seventh of the 
total—sent ten million tons of foodstuffs 
to the allies in the fourth year of war, 
they can send twenty million tons if nec- 
essary during the next twelve months. 
Gur brand is to be of ample quality and 
made of an improved mixture. As for 
meat, the allies can have not only what 
they absolutely require, but all they can 
reasonably wish. The United States, says 
Jupiter, can furnish the whole volume in 
pork alone. Bacon is to be altogether 
free over and above the coupon. Did any 
ambassador ever announce anything like 
this concrete and agreeable boon? For- 
tunate pro-consuls and Cesars used some- 
times to suppress intercepting piracy and 
bring home corn. Present war-times in 
that are like the ancient, but Mr. Hoover 
surpasses. Truly ‘the common table’ is 
plentifully spread. But not one particle 
of it must be misused. As Mr. Hoover 
says, the weather is still an incalculable 
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factor beyond the power of all the bellig- 
erents. prime minister does well to 
remind that economy is still necessary in 
the use of the supplies which America is 
economizing to furnish, and that waste is 
still a crime.” 

It is most gratifying to learn that in 
overcoming the food crisis, now happily 
past, it was American flour rather than 
its wheat which performed the most val- 
uable service to Great Britain and the 
allies. Of course the exported wheat was 
ground into flour by the local mills, and 
so went into consumption, but American 
millers may well take a just and honest 
pride in the more distinguished part per- 
formed by their product, which is uni- 
versally praised. 

The grain storage facilities of the 
United Kingdom are inadequate for the 
creation of a sufficient surplus to insure 
safety against shortage, but it is pos- 
sible to store flour anywhere, and to an 
extent practically unlimited. Wheat, if 
kept in this climate more than three 
months, has a tendency to deteriorate, 
but American flour will keep indefinitely. 
Some of it that has been on hand a year 
was recently distributed to consumers, 
and was found to be even better in qual- 
ity than when first imported. 

The mobility of flour is greatly to its 
advantage in war-times. Labor trouble 
or the scarcity of labor is a factor of 
uncertainty in the steady operation of 
mills in the. allied countries which is 
avoided by the importation of flour rather 
than wheat. The flour is ready for in- 
stant use on arrival, whereas imported 
wheat must be transported to the mill, 
ground into flour and again transported 
to the consumer. ~Moreover, owing to the 
large proportion of water used in making 
British-milled flour, the home-ground 
product will not keep, nearly as long*nor 
as well as the American flour. 

Two instances when American flour 
was relied upon during the past year to 
meet pressing emergencies are illustra- 
tive of its value. There was an explosion 
in London by which a considerable por- 
tion of its milling capacity, which is not 
yet restored, was put out of commission. 
Great concern was felt lest there should 
be a bread shortage in this district, but 
it was promptly avoided by calling in 
the reserves of imported flour. 

Again, when the Italian collapse, large- 
ly due to shortage of food, came last 
autumn, there was an urgent call for sup- 
plies for immediate use. Cargoes of 
American flour were hurriedly secured 
in British ports and rushed to Italy, and 
saved a situation which wheat alone would 
have been powerless to help. On many 
occasions during the past year it has 
been the good American flour that stood 
in the breach, and those here who are 
most familiar with the facts give it the 
greatest credit for meeting the emer- 
gency. 

American flour rather than American 
wheat is in great demand here, and im- 
porters declare that they can readily ab- 
sorb double the quantity hitherto al- 
lotted to them, expressing surprise and 
some dismay when informed that Ameri- 
can food authorities contemplate shipping 
more wheat and less flour during the com- 
ing season. They cannot understand why 
this should be so, when American flour 
has so completely and triumphantly vin- 
dicated itself during the past year. 

They declare that, in this respect,. the 
national interest is one with the interest 
of American millers and, while they con- 
cede that it is advisable to import enough 
wheat to keep local mills in operation to 
the extent of their actual capacity and 
their real ability, under restricted limita- 
tions of labor, to produce flour, they be- 
lieve it would be a grave mistake to cur- 
tail the importation of American flour 
or to attempt to create a reserve of wheat 
here when flour would serve the purpose 
to far better effect. 

To this end, after a conference of Brit- 
ish flour importers held last week, a me- 
morial has been addressed to both the 
British and American food administra- 
tions asking that importations of Ameri- 
can flour be continued to an extent at 
least ce gps to twenty-five per cent of the 
national requirements. A strong effort 
will be made here to impress upon the 
authorities the necessity, as a measure of 
national safety, of importing as large a 
—— as possible of American flour 

uring the coming season. 
Wii C. Epoar. 
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GOVERNMENT BUYS FLOUR 


Announcement Aug. 26 of the resump- 
tion of the buying of flour by the gov- 
ernment through the Grain Corporation, 
and of the change, effective Sept. 1, in 
the substitutes programme, terminated 
a long and anxious period of waiting by 
soft winter wheat mills. The terms on 
which the buying will be done, demand 
draft, are most acceptable. 

There is considerable speculation as to 
how much flour will be bought and at 
what prices. It is assumed that the flour 
department of the Food Administration 
in New York was simply swamped with 
offers on Thursday, Aug. 29, when the 


receiving of bids closed, and that the. 


range in price will be great, possibly as 
much ‘as one dollar and fifty cents a bar- 
rel, reflecting the dire need of business 
by the mills. So far as reported, prices 
coming to our knowledge show a range of 
ten dollars and twenty-five cents to elev- 
en dollars and thirtv-five cents, jute, 
Baltimore. 

Millers are wondering on what price 
basis the awards will be made. It is 
realized that some mills with lines of 
country elevators and, consequently, cheap 
wagon wheat bought direct from the 
farmers, may have no inconsiderable ad- 
vantage in the making of prices. Further- 
more, it is anticipated that some mills 
will cut prices deeply, even below cost, 
on account of their urgent need of busi- 
ness. It remains to be seen to what ex- 
tent the need of business will demoralize 
prices. Some millers are so pessimistic as 
to look for an utter demoralization of the 
trade. 

The relief came none too soon. Many 
small mills are not operating, because 
there is no sale for flour; some larger 
mills have closed down, are on the verge 
of closing down, or are operating at 
greatly reduced capacity, with no assur- 
ance of being able to continue. Some 
millers are still skeptical as to whether the 
governmental buying will be of sufficient 
volume or so conducted as to furnish gen- 
uine and lasting relief. However, when 
the feed situation is considered it would 
seem that the mills must be kept in op- 
eration quite regardless of any considera- 
tion for the mills themselves. 

Farmers are becoming incensed at the 
inability to get millfeed. Never before 
has the dependence of the farmers on 
the operation of the mills been thrown in- 
to higher relief. The situation would be 
humorous were it not so pathetic. Farm- 
ers have been urged as a patriotic duty 
to grow more wheat, raise more live 
stock, and, now that they have responded, 
it is the irony of fate that they cannot 
get feed. They are simply besieging the 
mills, begging for feed and insisting that 
they must have it. And they must have 
it. Some way must be found. 

Up till Saturday noon no notices of 
purchase had been received by Toledo 
mills. With the Grain Corporation pay- 
ing the minimum price for wheat, and 
thus sustaining its value, the question is 
raised whether it is exactly fair to force 
the millers to sell flour to this same cor- 
poration at prices predicated on a much 
lower wheat price and at which it can- 
not be had. 

Is it right for the Grain Corporation 
to force the miller to sell wheat, or its 
equivalent flour, which is the same thing, 
at a price which it will not itself pay; 
in other words at a loss? Is this not a 
form of profiteering at the expense of 
the miller? How is the miller to buy 
Liberty bonds, in fact even continue the 


operation of his mill, unless he can make 
a profit? These are a few of the ques- 
tions that are asked. 

The continued buying of wheat for ex- 
port and the large movement of wheat 
from the interior are giving millers the 
gravest concern. Already congestion has 
existed for some time, embargoes exist 
on several lines, the wheat is backing up 
in the country, but the buying continues 
and shipments are being rushed forward 
over the lakes. Complete exhaustion of 
wheat supplies in the interior is freely 
predicted, with no wheat left for grind- 
ing; some millers are predicting that 
wheat in the interior will command a stiff 
premium after Jan. 1 on account of its 
scarcity. 

Earlier suspicions that the situation is 
being handled to the benefit of the grain 
trade rather than millers are being re- 
vived. An attempt is being made to get 
figures of the exact amount of wheat 
that has already been shipped for export 
and that has been bought for export or 
movement to seaboard on this crop. 

Commandeering of elevator space in 
the interior by the Grain Corporation for 
the storage of wheat for future milling 
has been suggested, and the adoption of 
this procedure would no doubt be some- 
what reassuring to the mills. There is 
absolutely no incentive for the farmer to 
hold his wheat. Many mills are filled up 
with wheat, have it stored in vacant stores 
and warehouses, and this in spite of the 
fact that they cannot sell flour. 

It is an open question whether the 
change in the substitution programme, 
one to four instead of fifty-fifty, will fur- 
nish very much relief. So far no stimu- 
lation of business has been observed from 
this source. Many millers contend that 
the government will have to buy flour in 
very liberal quantities to give the relief 
needed. 


THE. WEEK’S MILLING 


The output of flour by mills represent- 
ed at Toledo, with a combined weekly 
capacity of 48,000 bbls, for the week end- 
ing Aug. 31 was 24,214, or 50 per cent 
of capacity, compared with 26,300, or 55 
per cent, last week, 44,100, or 92 per cent, 
a year ago, 38,700, or 86 per cent, two 
years ago, and 33,700, or 70 per cent, 
three years ago. 

The situation shows no change. There 
is no demand for soft wheat flour. Fully 
one-half of the Toledo output is hard 
wheat Kansas flour, and this is becoming 
none too easy to sell. Furthermore, on 
account of the congestion, it is difficult 
to get shipments of Kansas wheat through. 

Prices offered for soft wheat flour are 
simply ruinous. Saturday one Toledo mill 
was offered on the basis of $9.50, bulk, 
mill, and would not accept. Another mill 
was offered on the basis of $10.25, jute, 
New York, which figures out the equiva- 
lent of $9.26, bulk, mill. Our fair price 
is $10.31, bulk, mill. Such offers cannot 
be taken, but it is claimed that flour is 
being bought in the East at these figures. 

Offers from Kansas are reported at 
nominally $11@11.10, jute, Toledo rate 
points; from Oklahoma at $10.80. From 
the Northwest, flour was offered at $11.25, 
jute; one offer was reported of $10.50, 
second-hand jutes. 

It is unnecessary to say that the tak- 
ing care of the demand for feed is simply 
vut of the question. If the feed dealer 
ever needed a friend among the millers, 
this is the time. 

COMPARISON WITH OTHER YEARS 

For the purpose of determining how 
far out of line with normal the output 
so far on this crop has been, this office 
has compiled statistics of the output as 
reported to it by mills for the last six 
years, 1913 to 1918, inclusive. The out- 
put by Toledo mills for July and August 
this year has been 176,479 bbls, or 41 per 
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cent of capacity; for 1917, 171,000, or 
391% per cent; for 1916, 270,500, or 62 
per cent; for 1915, 244,100, or 56% per 
cent; for 1914, 268,400, or 62 per cent; 
for 1913, 256,700, or 60 per cent. 

A similar review of an average of 14 
central states mills, including those at 
Toledo, shows percentage of output for 
this same period as follows: for 1918, 45 
per cent of capacity; for 1917, 44 per 
cent; 1916, 5614 per cent; 1915, 55 per 
cent; 1914, 67 per cent; 1913, 60 per cent. 

In this connection it might be pointed 
out that in 1915, 1916 and 1917, as well 
as this year, certain adverse conditions 
affected the getting under way of the 
milling business in July, so these years are 
hardly normal in that respect. In 1915 
it was the wet harvest, record crop and 
Jate movement; in 1916 the big carry-over 
made buyers bearish and fearful of ad- 
mixture of bad wheat from 1915, and then 
came the rapid advance in price due to 
black rust in the Northwest; in 1917, de- 
lay in Congress in passing the food-control 
bill and the fixing of the price of wheat. 

From the above survey it might seem 
fair to say that 60 per cent of output 
represents a fair gauge of what July and 
August running should be for the mills. 
On this basis, mills should have made 
nearly half again as much flour as they 
have made, to have attained normal out- 
put for July and August this year. 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 
Sixteen mills in Ohio, Indiana and 
Michigan, including those at Toledo, with 
a combined weekly capacity of 87,660 
bbls, for the week ending Aug. 31 made 
18,441, or 55 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 54,922, or 58 per cent, last 
week, by 15 mills of 93,510 bbls capacity. 
Among the mills contributing to this 
report were the following: 


OHIO 


Allen & Wheeler Co., Troy. 

Ansted & Burk Co., Springfield. 

Mansfield Milling Co., Mansfield. 

Mennel Milling Co., Toledo. 

Monroeville Milling Co., Monroeville. 

National Milling Co., Toledo. 

Northwestern Elev. & Mill Co., Toledo, 
INDIANA 


Garland Milling Co., Greensburg. 
Goshen Milling Co., Goshen. 
Noblesville Milling Co., Noblesville. 
Suckow Co., Franklin. 

MICHIGAN 


Eldred Mill Co., Jackson. 
Huron Milling Co., Harbor Beach. 
Peninsular Milling Co., Flint. 


NOTES 

William H. Brudi, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., who represents the Sheffield-King 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Toledo 
this week and called at this office. 

A. Mennel, president Mennel Milling 
Co., Toledo, has been spending some time 
at Mackinae Island, Mich., on a vacation. 

Theodore W. Martin, broker, Atlanta, 
Ga., was in Toledo and Detroit this week 
calling on his connections. 

H. M. Rosenbaum, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
representing the Great Northern Flour 
Mills Co., Minneapolis, called at this 
office this week. His brother, J. B. Rosen- 
baum, of Cleveland, has made arrange- 
ments to represent the Marshall (Minn.) 
Milling Co. in New England. 

W. J. McDonald, formerly of the 
Krumm Milling Co., Columbus, Ohio, who 
has been in the field artillery officers’ 
training school, Camp Taylor, for the 
last three months, expected to receive his 
commission as lieutenant Aug. 31, and to 
be assigned to one of the divisions for 
over-sea service. 


INDIANA 

INpIANAPOLIS, Inv, Aug. 31.—The 
week’s output of flour, as reported by In- 
dianapolis flour mills, amounted to 6,478 
bbls, the second highest week local mills 
have had since they began work on the 
hew crop. With the increase in output, 
several of the larger mills were inclined 
to the belief that finally some evidence of 
relief from recent stagnation had ap- 
peared. 

There was a tendency in most quar- 
ters to credit the announcement from 
Washington regarding the 80-20 ruling 
as to wheat flour and substitutes as a 
means of bringing more activity into the 
market. Although the business for over- 
Seas was limited, it convinced the trade 
that at last there was to be some outside 
business for them. 

The volume sold for export is expected 
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to increase right along, many millers 
think, and with this avenue as an outlet 
for flour the mills are in a much more 
improved condition. 

Mills are pretty well stocked up on 
wheat, which they began buying early in 
the new-crop year and which has been left 
almost untouched since it reached them. 
The question of substitutes is not being 
lost sight of, but now that the the mills 
next week can see the new ruling in prac- 
tical operation it is felt that a great deal 
has been accomplished in putting the In- 
diana flour market back where the millers 
have looked in dismay to see it for months. 

Flour-buying from domestic sources 
likewise picked up a shade this week. 
The Hoosier miller is slow to forecast 
just how much in actual volume of flour 
this new ruling will bring to him, because 
he has been on such a long period of 
idleness, but if the domestic consumption 
increases as many think it will there is to 
be an unbroken run of better milling than 
has been experienced in nearly a year and 
a half. Stocks of flour nearly everywhere 
have been trimmed down to almost nothing 
in the grim determination to rid the mar- 
ket of surplus substitutes. 


NOTES 

The Farmers’ Grain & Supply Co., of 
Windfall, has been organized, with $35,- 
000 capital, by B. F. Mitchell, Dennis 
Hankins, Jesse Stockney and Arthur 
Doggett. 

The Farmers’ Hominy Mill, of Sey- 
mour, has been incorporated, with $50,000 
capital, by James B. Thompson, William 
W. Isaacs and Andrew Rust. This com- 
pany purchased the property of Frank 
M. Bushwho. 

J. M. Pearson. 





Pending Trade-Marks 


The following trade-marks have _ been 
passed for publication by the United States 
Patent Office: 

“Diet-Ease”; No. 94,966. Owner, Potter & 
Wrightington, Boston. Used on gluten flour. 

“Pride of Wyoming’; No. 111,501. Owner, 
Holley Milling Co., Laramie, Wyo., and Og- 
den, Utah. Used on wheat flour. 

“Omar,” and figure of a man holding a 
loaf of bread; No. 111,709. Owner, Omaha 
(Neb.) Flour Mills Co. Used on wheat flour. 

“Groceteria”; No. 91,100. Owmer, Groce- 
teria Stores Co., Seattle, Wash. Used on 
wheat flour, whole-wheat flour, blended flour, 
oat flour, graham flour, coarse graham flour, 
rye flour, rice flour, pancake flour, buckwheat 
flour, corn-meal flour, white corn meal, rolled 
oats, steel-cut rolled oats, rolled oats and 
wheat, and many other articles of food. 





Fort William and Port Arthur Stocks 
The following table shows stocks of grain 
in store at above points for week ended Sept. 
3, in bushels (000’s omitted): 














Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley Flax 
ae Oe Sarre 72 69 19 6 
Empire ......... *26 87 15 2 
Consolidated .... *7 35 15 20 
OMTIVIOR csavcccce 57 88 31 “e 
Western ........- *43 71 11 8 
Grain Growers ... *36 453 53 <a 
Fort William .... *42 281 13 5 
Eastern ........-. *10 31 11 +s 
a A oe 1 272 34 6 
Northwestern ... 23 23 5 
Can. Northern ... *19 520 96 17 
Can. Govt. ...... *38 203 11 36 
Thunder Bay .... *1 396 38 5 
Dav. & Smith .... 5 53 72 
Sask. Co-op. ..... 2 126 18 8 

Totale ...d..65. *63 2,767 444 113 
Year ago ........ 900 3,411 127 364 
Receipts .......-- 65 30 3 9 
Lake shipments... 42 147 a 39 
Rail shipments... 10 141 17 14 

STOCKS BY GRADE (000’s omitted) 

Wheat— Bus Oats— Bus 
No. 1 northern... *146 No. 1C. W...... 4 
No. 2 northern. . 3 No, 2C. W.....- 126 
No. 8 northern.. 23 No. 3C. W...... 371 
BO. @ wccecscces *4 Ex. 1 feed ...... 744 
BO. GB nccscccces *20 1 feed .......... 641 
Ws BD vavecsspes SR 8 GOOG 2 wee cscess 716 
Feed ....ccececs 30 Others ......... 166 
Others ......... 55 

Total ....006: 2,767 

Total ......+. : 


*76 
*Wheat overshipped. 





Exports for Week Ending Aug. 24, 1918 


Wheat Corn Flour Oats 

From— bus bus bbls bus 
New York....593,000 56,000 14,000 403,000 
Boston ...... pt | Beer es ere eee 31,000 
Phila@elpiiia.. .2... sescs cece 36,000 
Baltimore ...862,000 ..... seuss  seeeee 





14,000 470,000 


Tots., wk.1,644,000 56,000 
77,000 1,026,000 


Prev. week. 834,000 188,000 





U. Kingdom. 406,000 656,000 14,000 ...... 
Continent ..1,288,000 .....  sssee seeves 
Totals ...1,644,000 56,000 14,000 470,000 





Summary of U. 8S. and Canadian Exports 
July ito Same time 
Aug. 24,1918 last year 


Wheat, bus ......... 3,051,000 14,013,000 
Flour, bbis .......... 815,000 1,076,000 
Totals as wheat, bus. 6,720,000 18,157,000 
Corn, bus .......+++. 1,253,000 3,452,000 
Oats, bus .......5e+- 9,648,000 16,374,000 
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Although there was no improvement in 
the flour business this week, a better feel- 
ing exists among the millers with the an- 
ticipation of a revival in export business 
in the near future. The domestic trade 
has not fully digested the modified gov- 
ernment regulations, therefore sales were 
light, but an improvement in demand is 
expected as soon as the new regulations 
have gone into effect. 

The government was in the market for 
both hard and soft wheat flours, but sev- 
eral local and near-by mills that offered 
the latter part of the week received no 
acceptance, and mills were notified that 
bids would be acted upon on Tuesdays, 
hereafter. They were also informed that 
the government will not consider bids 
for less that 310-bbl cars. 

Southern buyers were slow in taking 
hold this week, most of them awaiting the 
new government regulations. Mills re- 
ceived a few orders, accompanied by 
shipping directions, which showed that 
only immediate requirements are being 
taken. There was little inquiry from the 
East. 

The substitute market is unchanged. A 
few sales of barley and corn flour were 
reported to meet requirements, but busi- 
ness is greatly restricted. There is also a 
limited amount of interest shown in rye 
flour, evidenced by the small volume of 
business. 

Locally, hard and soft wheat flours 
were inactive. Mills offered freely at 
discounted prices, but buyers were disin- 
clined to take any interest until further 
action by the government regarding sub- 
stitutes. Only a few small sales were 
reported, consisting mainly of hard wheat 
flour. 

Nominal quotations: hard wheat flour, 
$10.20@10.65, bulk; soft wheat flour, $9.35 
@9.75, bulk; white rye flour $9.90, straight 
$8.80, dark $8.25, bbl, jute. Kiln-dried 
corn meal, $4.50 per 100 lbs; corn flour, 
$4.85@5.50, rice flour, $8.85@9.10,—all in 
cotton. Barley flour, 55 per cent, $8.25 
@8.75. 

Feed dealers are making strenuous ef- 
forts to obtain wheat feed in car lots, but 
there is practically none obtainable. Mills 
continue to dispose of their output in 
mixed cars. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output of the St. Louis mills, 
with a weekly capacity of 50,400 bbls, for 
the week ending Aug. 31 was 38,600, rep- 
resenting 77 per cent of capacity, com- 
pared with 38,800, or 77 per cent, last 
week, 42,900, or 85 per cent, a year ago, 
and 37,300, or 74 per cent, in 1916. 

Outside mills, with a weekly capacity of 
77,400 bbls, the product of which is sold 
from St. Louis, made 57,000, representing 
74 per cent, compared with 56,300, or 73 
per cent, last week, 57,800, or 75 per 
cent, a year ago, and 52,300, or 68 per 
cent, in 1916. 


NOTES 
Rudolph A. Goerz, of the Goerz Flour 
Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, was on 


*change this week.. 


E. C. Dreyer, president of the Dreyer 
Commission Co., has returned from a va- 
cation in the East. 


S. S. Carlisle, of the S. S. Carlisle Grain 
Co., Omaha, Neb., visited old friends and 
business associates in St. Louis this week. 

At the suggestion of the Food Admin- 
istration, the Merchants’ Exchange will 
not close Labor Day, as it has customa- 
rily done. The Food Administration will 
also keep its office open, so as to avoid ; 
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congestion of terminals, and will accept 
all wheat offered between 11 a. m. and 12 
o'clock, noon. 


NASHVILLE 

Nasnvitte, Tenn., Aug. 31.—Flour 
trade in the southeastern Sectiney has 
continued almost at a standstill this week, 
there being very little doing in the way 
of new bookings. One bright spot in the 
outlook was an invitation to the mills to 
submit offers for export, and it was be- 
lieved that a number of bids would be 
submitted for business. The absence of 
export business has been a most important 
factor in causing business in the South- 
east to lag. 

The new substitution regulations, chang- 
ing from 50 to 20 per cent basis, as an- 
nounced by the Food Administration, had 
been expected for some time, and it is 
thought will not cause any immediate 
change of great importance. 

Prices continue rather unsettled, with 
concessions being noted. Quotation: 
soft winter wheat flour, 100 per cent, 98 
Ibs, cotton, f.o.b. Ohio River, $10.30@ 
10.60, mainly $10.60. 

Jobbers  rehandling Minnesota and 
Kansas flours report trade very quiet. 
Quotations: spring wheat flour, deliv- 
ered Nashville, 98 lbs, cotton or jute, $11 
@11.30; hard winter flour, $10.70@10.90. 

Movement of wheat is of moderate vol- 
ume. Mills are not seeking any more, 
having large stocks, but are taking care 
of the local offerings by farmers, and 
$2.15@2.20 is quoted for wagon wheat at 
Tennessee points. 

Extremely light sales are reported by 
corn mills. Quotations: plain meal, per 
100 lbs, f.o.b. Ohio River, $3.90@4.15; 
bolted, 15@20c more. 

Demand for millfeed continues larger 
than the supply, mills still being consid- 
erably behind with orders. Quotations: 
wheat bran, 100-lb bags, ton, f.o.b. Ohio 
River, $32@35; standard middlings, $33 
@36. 





OUTPUT 


Nashville and southeastern mills, with 
a capacity of 182,430 bbls, showed an 
output this week of 71,465, or 38.6 per 
cent of capacity, compared with 106,439 
bbls and 58.3 per cent last week, 96.6 per 
cent the same week in 1917, 64.8 in 1916, 
69.1 in 1915, 64.8 in 1914, 64.2 in 1913 and 
59.6 in 1912. 

STOCKS 


Stocks of flour at Nashville, with com- 
parison, as reported by the Grain Ex- 
change: : 


Aug. 31 Aug. 24 


WIOGCr,. WRB vecccccveccces 48,800 41,300 
WRORE, BUM occccesccccs 471,000 502,000 
COMM. BOG cacdcccccdcese 146,500 178,800 
Gate; WOR..2cctaerceesecer 536,000 388,000 


NOTES 


A flour mill installed by the Newbern 
(Tenn.) Grain Co. has begun operation. 

Walter J. Fransioli has been elected 
secretary of the Memphis Grain Ex- 
change. 

The milling plant of E. J. Evans & 
Son, Smithville, Tenn., operated in con- 
nection with a power plant, burned, caus- 
ing a loss of $20,000; partly insured: Six 
hundred bushels of wheat were lost. It 
is announced that the plant will be re- 
built. 

Farmers of the South wiii be urged to 
raise enough wheat to feed themselves. 
Government agents will start a campaign 
in the cotton states to secure this result. 
H. M. Cottrell, of the farm bureau at 
Memphis, has been making a tour of Ten- 
nessee and Arkansas and says that farm- 
ers have promised to comply with the re- 
quest. 

Joun Lerrer. 





The barley and rye crops of Scotland 
are expected to be small, owing to the 
drouth. 
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SHIPPING WHEAT VIA PANAMA 





Experimental Cargo Dispatched by Canada Arrived in England in Good 
Condition—Official Report of Canadian Authorities 


Since the opening of the Panama Canal 
the possibility of shipping bulk wheat 
from Canada to Europe by this route has 
been discussed a great deal. It was the 
opinion of many that the conditions to 
which the grain would be subjected in 
the tropics would be found too severe for 
Canadian grain, and that there would be 
a grave danger of cargoes arriving at their 
destination in a heating condition. It was 
decided therefore by the department of 
trade and commerce, when arrangements 
were made in the fall of 1917 for send- 
ing a trial shipment of wheat from Van- 
couver, to have the Dominion Grain Re- 
search Laboratory, Winnipeg, make as 
thorough an investigation as possible as 
to the feasibility of the route. 

In order that a complete record of the 
temperature chan which occurred in 
the grain might be secured, the holds of 
the ships were equipped with electrical 
thermometers, and a representative of the 
laboratory accompanied the shipment to 
make observations and to examine the 
cargo when it was discharged. Similar 
experimental work had previously been 
done by the United States Department of 
Agriculture in connection with the ship- 
ment of corn to Europe, and valuable re- 
sults, which were found of great use in 
setting the standards for corn, were ob- 
tained. 

From the present investigation it was 
hoped that definite information would be 
yielded as to the temperatures which grain 
would have to stand when carried by this 
route, and to determine what precautions 
should be taken to minimize the danger 
of heating in the event of future ship- 
ments being made. 

The wheat for this shipment was col- 
lected from various points in western Al- 
berta. In Calgary an average sample 
from each car was tested for — 
and ded by the Inspection Depart- 
sont, and in der to confirm the results 
of these moisture tests, further samples 
were taken in Vancouver when the cars 
were unloaded. These latter samples were 
sent in airtight containers to the labora- 
tory, where they were tested on an elec- 
trically heated Brown-Duvel apparatus. 

All the wheat in this shipment was 
“straight grade,” i. e., it did not, in the 
inspector’s opinion, contain excessive 
moisture, and was in every way sound and 
fit for warehousing. But although the 
wheat felt very dry and hard, it was 
found that some of the cars contained 
relatively high percentages of moisture, 
and it was decided to keep such wheat 
oe from the rest of the parcel to 
which it really belonged. 

Three out of the four parcels were thus 
divided in the elevator into ‘two portions, 
these two parts being subsequently kept 
separate in the holds of the ship. By this 
means it was thought that some additional 
information might possibly be obtained 
with regard to the carrying qualities of 
wheat containing different percentages of 
moisture, but otherwise similar in every 
way. Before being binned in the elevator, 
any carload lots containing more than 1 
per cent of dockage were passed over the 
cleaners. 

The grade, weight and percentage of 
moisture in the different parcels are giv- 
en in Table 1. 

TABLE 1 
P. c. av. mois- Weight 





Parcel—Grade— ture content in bus 
F—No. 1 hard, highest 
moisture .....-++5+++ 15 5.907 
B—No. 1 hard ..........++- 14 9.258 
A—No. 1 northern, highest 
moisture .........+.+.- 15 9.619 
E—No. 1 northern ......... 13.8 42.482 
Y—No. 2 northern, highest 
moisture .........++. 15 4.062 
C—No. 2 northern ......... 13.2 14.559 
D—No. 3 northern ......... 13.6 13.322 
99.209 


The vessel which carried this cargo was 
the War Viceroy, a new steel ship which 
had just been built on the Pacific Coast. 
The grain was placed in two of the lower 
holds, all of it being below the water line 
when the vessel was fully loaded. 

The dimensions of the forward hold 
into which the main bulk of the wheat was 
loaded were roughly 100x50x18¥, feet. 


It was prepared for the tion of the 
wheat by footing with Sin bonrés, and - 


lining the sides to a nelgnt of 2Y, feet 
with the same material. Above this lining 
the wheat was in direct contact with the 
ship’s side. A substantial shifting board 
was erected fore and aft down cen- 
ter to the full height of the hold, and a 
wooden partition was built at the after 
end so as to allow an air space of 12 inches 
between it and the iron bulkhead which 
separated the hold from the fireroom. 
The after hold was similarly floored and 
lined, and in this case a wooden partition 
was put up 9 inches away from the engine- 
room bulkhead. It was unnecessary to 
build a shifting board in this hold, as it 
was divided to a sufficient height by the 


to damage been placed in the warmest 
rt of hold. In some seasons fairly 
rge parcels of straight-grade wheat 


might found containing as high as 15 
per cent of moisture, but this would be 
exceptional. In the present case, had no 
separation on account of moisture been 
made, all the wheat of each grade would 
have been thoroughly mixed by the time 
it had been trimmed, and the average 
moisture content would have been only a 
little more than the average in the lower- 
moisture parcels. This was because the 
high-moisture parcels were relatively 
small in quantity. 

The electrical resistance thermometers 
which were placed in the holds had been 
previously used in storage tests on a large 
scale in elevator bins, and had been found 
to give very satisfactory results. 

The loading of the grain, owing to de- 
lays from various causes, occupied five 
days, and was concluded on Nov. 13, but 
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two or three days du the voyage be- 
tween Portland and Norfolk. 

The ship docked in London on Feb. 16, 
and the discharging of the grain was 
started two days later. An attempt was 
made to take the temperature in the holds 
before discharging, but this was found to 
be impossible. 

During the unloading of the grain, 
notes were made on the extent and loca- 
tion of any damage which had occurred. 


CONDITION OF PARCELS 


Layer A. In layer A, the wheat was 
found to be heating in two places close 
to the stokehold bulkhead. This wheat 
was slightly warm and very musty, but the 
amount so affected was quite small—prob- 
ably not more than about three bushels 
altogether. In addition a few pounds of 
wheat which was wet, soft and discolored 
had caked here and there to the floor of the 
hold in the vicinity of the bulkhead. Ex- 
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propeller shaft tunnel. All the lumber 
used in the holds had been thoroughly 


dried. 
STOW AGE 

Each parcel of wheat, after being de- 
livered to the vessel, was trimmed so that 
its surface was practically horizontal, and 
then separating cloths were spread over 
the top to divide it from the succeeding 
layer. During the loading, average sam- 
ples of each parcel were again taken for 


it was not until Dec. 3, after taking on 
further cargo at Portland, Oregon, that 
the ship sailed for Panama. During the 
voyage between Portland, Oregon, and 
Norfolk, Va., daily records were kept of 
the maximum temperature of the air, and 
of the readings of wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometers, while the sea-water tempera- 
tures were obtained from the engineer’s 
department. The complete record is not 
given, but the data reported are sufficient 
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cept in these places the floor was quite 
clean and dry, and the rest of the wheat 
in this parcel was perfectly sound. 

Layer B. Heating wheat was found in 
this layer immediately above the warm 
spots in layer A. The amount of damaged 
grain was rather more than in the bottom 
parcel, but it was still quite small. There 
was no other damage in this layer. 

Layer C. Except for a few bushels of 
hot wheat close to the stokehold bulkhead, 
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moisture test. It was decided to keep 
the grain which had been segregated on 
account of its high moisture content away 
from the stokehold bulkhead, where the 
greatest heat might be ex and with 
this object a quantity of the drier grain 
was placed between the partition near 
the stokehold and the high moisture No. 
1 northern, while the high moisture No. 
1 hard was loaded into the forward end 
of the hold, 

Throughout the experiment the neces- 
sity of avoiding such precautionary meas- 
ures as would be impossible under ordinary 
trade conditions was not lost sight of, but 
it would have been an unnecessarily se- 
vere experiment had the wheat most liable 


DIAGRAM 2. 


to show what changes in temperature were 
experienced. The humidity record has been 
omitted altogether, as this factor is con- 
sidered to be of little, if any, importance. 
It is sufficient to say that the humidity 
of the air was usually very high, often 
reaching the saturation point after sun- 
set. On the arrival of the ship at Nor- 
folk, on Jan. 10, the sea-water and air 
temperatures were about 32 degrees Fah- 
renheit, and the weather remained cold 
until the voyage was resumed on Jan. 26.. 
While crossing the Atlantic no observa- 
tions were made, on account of the very 
rough weather experienced. 

e readings of the electrical ther- 
mometers in the holds were taken every 


SECTION THROUGH HATCH 2. 
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WATER BALLAST 


this parcel of grain arrived in good condi- 
tion. 

Layer D. The quantity of wheat found 
to be heating in this arcel was consider- 
ably more than in yer C, probably 
amounting altogether to about 60 bus. 
The position of the damaged grain was 
the same as in the lower layers. 

Layer F. With the exception of about 
2 bus of slightly warm wheat under the 
forward ventilator on the port side, this 
parcel arrived in perfect condition. 

Layer E. It was in this parcel that the 
damage was most extensive. A body of 
grain occupying the space between the 
sides of the ship and the oil-settling tank 
was found to be heating and musty. In 
some places the wheat was warm five feet 
away from the bulkhead, and to the full 
depth of the layer. Probably 700 to 800 
bus were affected altogether, some of it 
being very warm, covered with fungi 
— and caked so badly that it was 

ifficult to break down, while in other 
places it was only just warm, and held 
together very loosely. 

All the heating wheat which has been 
described up to the vet was mixed 
up and worked in with the sound wheat 
during the unloading. The — superin- 
tendent apparently conside that’ the 

was not sufficient to make the 
separate treatment of this grain neces- 
sary, and it is for this reason that more 
accurate information cannot be reported 
with regard to the weight of grain which 
arrived out of condition. 

Underneath the port ventilator at the 
forward end of the hold, a quantity of 
_ weighing about four bushels was 

‘ound to be badly heating in the parcel. 
There seems to be little doubt that the 
cause of this damage was the drainage of 
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water down the ventilator. This wheat 
was not mixed up with the sound grain. 

Along the sides of the ship in the after 
half of the hold there was a thin layer 
of very wet, sour and discolored grain 
which, near the surface, had sprouted 
badly. The bad condition of this wheat 
was attributed to “sweat” damage. All 
the grain so affected was kept separate 
from the main bulk of the parcel. 

Layer X. In this layer very small quan- 
tities of soft, wet wheat had caked in 
places to the floor of the hold. This dam- 
age was probably caused rtly by 
“sweat” and partly by the leakage of 
small amounts of water round the rivets 
in the ship’s side. 

Layer Y. This parcel was dischar, 
in good condition except for a little wheat 
which had caked round the side as in lay- 
er X, and small quantities which were 
heating and musty on each side of the 
propeller shaft tunnel immediately under 
the mast. This latter-damage was evi- 
dently caused by the leakage of sea water 
round the mast. 

The damaged , age from layers X and 
Y, together with that from under the 
forward ventilator and the sweat-dam- 
aged grain in layer E, was weighed up 
apart from the rest of the cargo, the total 
quantity being about 160 bus. This was 
the only damage ——— - the cargo su- 
perintendents, and worked. out to less 
than 0.2 per cent. But the total quantity 
of damaged grain is increased by prob- 
ably more than 800 bus if the more or less 
injured grain be taken into account. 

As far as the present shipment is con- 
cerned, this damage is perhaps of little 
commercial interest, since the wheat af- 
fected by it was mixed with the sound 
grain when the usual practice was fol- 
lowed during the discharging. It will in- 
dicate, however, where trouble may be 
expected in the case of future shipments, 
unless certain precautions are taken. 
While the reported damage was evidently 
due to sweat or the admission of water 
into the hold, the causes of heating near 
the stokehold bulkhead are not quite so 
clear. The heating took place under the 
ventilators, down which a little water ma 
have dripped during and after the load- 
ing. 

Tests on samples of heating wheat from 
layer C taken during the discharging of 
the cargo showed 15.2 per cent and 15.7 
per cent moisture, while a sample from 
layer E contained as much as 21 per cent 
of moisture. These high percentages do 
not, however, necessarily indicate the ad- 
mission of water into the hold, since the 
chemical changes due to respiration, 
which is very rapid in warm grain, al- 
ways result in an increase in the propor- 
tion of water present. But whether the 
cause of the heating was the drainage of 
some water from the outside, or whether 
the moisture content of the wheat as load- 
ed was dangerously high for the condi- 
tions in that part of the ship, there is no 
doubt whatever that the temperatures 
close to this bulkhead were altogether too 
great for safety. 

During the discharging of the grain, 
average samples were collected from some 
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of the parcels. These samples were test- 
ed in the laboratory for moisture, and the 
results obtained show that no appreciable 
changes in moisture content occurred dur- 
ing transit. 

PERCENTAGE MOISTURE 


o— Percentage, 

Sampled 

Sampled at at dis- 

Parcel— loading charging 
Pecado e Wa kee.d Fede chee shes 14.0 14.1 
inc hb ch batted ve Coveeoss's 13.8 13.7 
Me pdvtnesdeebaccestacetwee 15.0 14.7 
ode eésedimegerecessien's 13.2 13.1 
Di bas wcsscncecestsccceces 13.6 13.5 


When the weight of wheat which was 
discharged is compared with the quantities 
loaded, it will be seen that the loss which 
took place during handling and trans- 
portation was not excessive. 


Loss IN WEIGHT 
mH——Weight—— 





Parcel— delivered received 
Wewenecerscedhesesseeecs 5.907 6.115 
BBs viwecccsccvevccressese 9.258 9.168 
y MPPTRTTIOTEN TCE 9.619 9.548 
Me cecgueesavcectsoessees 42.482 42.175 
nabs o Ved bps centecs bees 4.062 3.993 
De cece cccecodecsteesetoc 14.559 14.459 
Waikia's octet viccesincceees 13.322 13.375 

99.209 98.833 


On the whole cargo the loss is less than 
0.4 per cent. 
CONCLUSIONS 


The results of the investigations in con- 
nection with this shipment indicate that, 
if certain precautions are taken, wheat 
may be carried to Europe via the Panama 
Canal without damage. The following 
recommendations are therefore made. 

1. Only wheat which is quite sound in 
every way should be shipped by this 
route. It should be carefully tested for 
moisture, and any lots containing an ex- 
cessive amount should not be loaded into 
the vessels. It has not been possible to 
determine just how much moisture the 
grain may safely carry, but until some 
limit is definitely set, a moisture content 
of more than 14.5 per cent should be re- 
garded as dangerous. From investiga- 
tions carried out by this laboratory, it has 
been found that western grain is also 
liable to heat when exposed to extreme 
conditions while in transit to the Head 
of the Lakes. 

2. The temperatures recorded by the 
thermometers against the false bulkheads 
near the engine-room and stokehold are 
evidently too high for safety, and an un- 
ventilated air space of 9 to 12 inches can- 
not then be considered sufficient protec- 
tion. It is recommended, therefore, that 
when it is necessary to stow grain close 
to the engine-room or stokehold, these 
spaces be either ventilated or extended. 
The records clearly show that it was only 
in these parts of the holds and close to 
the propeller shaft tunnel that danger- 
ously high temperatures occurred. The 
conditions will vary in different ships, but 
the adequate protection of the grain cargo 
in these parts of any vessel is one of the 


most essential conditions for its safe 
transportation. 

8. Excepting in the neighborhood of 
the stokehold bulkhead, the only damage 
which occurred in this shipment was due 
to sweat or the admission of water. The 
importance of keeping the grain dry dur- 


ing loading, and of preventing the subse- 
quent entrance of water into the holds, 
hardly needs to be emphasized. If the 
Panama Canal route is used to any extent 
for this trade, most of the shipments will 
probably be made from Vancouver during 
the rainy season, and it will therefore be 
pomege J to take steps to prevent water 
from dripping down the hatches and ven- 
tilators during loading. In addition to 
this, the ventilators should be covered dur- 
ing rough or wet weather at sea, and no 
wet cargo of any sort should be stowed 
in the same hold as the grain. 

4. One feature which was against the 
present shipment was the length of the 
voyage, the grain being in the vessel three 
and a half months altogether. When heat- 
ing once starts in a body of grain it pro- 
eeeds at an accelerating rate, so that the 
length of time the wheat is in transit may 
have a great deal of influence on the 
quantity which arrives out of condition, 
and the extent of the damage. If possi- 
ble, then, the use of slow ships in this 
trade should be avoided. 

The conditions to which the grain is 
subjected in transit by this route are 
much more severe than those experienced 
by Atlantic shipments. The temperatures 
are higher and the voyage much longer, 
but it is believed that if it is possible to 
observe the above precautions, there will 
be little difficulty in carrying wheat car- 
goes safely. The results of this experiment 
certainly seem to justify further trials. 





ENEMY’S FOOD SHORTAGE 





Mr. Hoover Predicts Famine in Parts of Oc- 
eupied Territory—Austrian 
Crops Short 


Wasuineoton, D. C.,eAug. 31.—Herbert 
Hoover recently declared that the food 
situation in the central empires would be 
bad this winter. The Food Administra- 
tor reached this conclusion after confer- 
ring with the intelligence officers of all 
the allied powers during his month’s visit 
in Europe. 

Summarizing the food situation in Ger- 
many and Austria, Mr. Hoover stated 
that the central powers would get less 
out of the 1918 harvests in all the terri- 
tory under their control than they did in 
1917. 

“In Germany the grain crops at pres- 
ent promise to yield about the same as 
last year,” Mr. Hoover said. “In Hun- 
gary they are a little better, and in Aus- 
tria considerably worse than in 1917. 

“An extreme drouth, which has ruined 
crops, centers in Roumania, and has its 
extremities in Bulgaria on one hand and 
in the Ukraine on the other. The grain 
situation in Roumania is so serious that 
the Roumanian government has already 
asked the allies for relief. 

“The significance of these disastrous 
crop conditions in Roumania and Bul- 
garia in connection with the German food 
situation is best emphasized by the fact 
that the central powers drew between 
three and four million tons of grain out 
of the two countries last year. Both 
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Roumania and Bulgaria are, normally, 
wheat-exporting countries. 

“In the Ukraine generally and in Great- 
er Russia the grain harvest will be bad. 
The peasant lands have produced fairly 
well, but the large estates of the land- 
lords who were dispossessed by the Bol- 
sheviki have not been worked, and in 
consequence a great producing area has 
remained fallow. It is probable that 
there will be an acute starvation area in 
Greater Russia during the next year. 
This will center in those sections which 
normally have drawn their bread supplies 
from Siberia or the Ukraine, and the ter- 
ritory bordering on the Caspian Sea. 

“Germany may possibly obtain some 
wheat from the northern part of the 
Ukraine, but this is practically the only 
occupied territory under her control to 
which she may look for food supplies.” 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





A Centennial Launching 


Wasuinoton, D. C., Aug. 31.—One 
hundred years ago last week, the first 
oceangoing steamship was launched from 
an American shipyard. She was the 
Savannah, of about 500 deadweight tons. 
Early in 1819, equipped with a 90 h-p hor- 
izontal engine and with ge wheels, 
she crossed from Savannah to Liverpool 
in 25 days, during 18 of which she used 
steam power. 

The centennial of the launching of the 
Savannah was observed Thursday, Aug. 
22, at the Meacham & Babcock shipyard 
at Seattle, by the launching of a 3,500-ton 
wood ship. The Meacham & Babcock 
concern telegraphed this announcement: 

“As Thursday the twenty-second will be 
the centennial anniversary of the launch- 
ing of the world’s first ocean steamship, 
we are planning to have a launching as a 
fitting commemoration of the historic oc- 
casion.” 

In behalf of the Shipping Board, Chair- 
man Hurley replied as follows: “Your 
plan to launch on Thursday, the centen- 
nial of the launching of the world’s first 
ocean steamship, is splendid. Assure your 
workers that we deeply appreciate their 
special effort to further this launching, 
and appreciate even more the fine organ- 
ization spirit it reflects.” 


Ricuarp B. Warrovs. 





There were but two arrivals of Ameri- 
can and Canadian wheat flour during 1917 
in the Netherlands, totaling 200,000 sacks 
of 50 kilos (110 Ibs) each. 


Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one-half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $3 per column inch, 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertisers’ responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 











ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 
Cash should accompany all orders, 












HELP WANTED 












WANTED—MILLER TO TAKE CARE OF 
our 60-bb! mill; wages $125; steady posi- 
tion; day work. Address Herreid Milling 
Co., Herreid, 8. D. ; 


WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
packer; steady work the year around at 
good wages. Address Martens & Ketels 
Milling Co., Sioux City, Iowa. 











WANTED — MANUFACTURER’S SALES- 
man, acquainted with large baking trade 
in Chicago and middle states. Address “G. 
H.,”’ care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

WANTED — THOROUGHLY COMPETENT 
grain man; must be well experienced; write 
stating age, experience and salary expected. 
— Milling & Grain Co., St. Joseph, 

0. 


WANTED—FLOUR SALESMEN; TERRI- 
tory eastern New York, New Jersey and 
Connecticut. Address X, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 16 Beaver Street, New York 
City. 








(Continued on next page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








WANTED—MILLERS FOR 50-BBL MIDGET 
mils; North Dakota locations; steady op- 
eration; good salary; good opportunity. 
Home Milling Co., Fargo, N. D. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR OUR 
800-bbl flour mill; steady work and good 
pay for the right man. Address 1530, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 
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WANTED—IMMEDIATELY, FIRST-CLASS 
head miller for central Missouri corn mill. 
Address 1555, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


WANTED—SECOND MILLER FOR 450-BBL 
mill; steady work for good man; run from 
midnight till noon; also good flour packer, 
must be fast man, good wages; state experi- 
ence and if can come at once, Apply to 
ee ae paras: Flour Mills, Ltd., Renfrew, 

nt. 








HEAD MILLER WANTED—A 
1,000-bbl mill, grinding both 
hard and soft wheat, wants a 
high-class head miller; must be 
fully competent to take complete 
charge of mill; satisfactory sal- 
ary and bonus to the right party; 
also in need of a good second 
miller; give full particulars in 
application and references. Ad- 
dress 1356, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





FLOUR PACKERS WANTED BY 700-BBL 
country mill near Minneapolis; packing 
and sewing; also one feed packer; steady 
time. Address 1474, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED TRAFFIC 
man, also one who has had some experi- 
ence in the sales end of the milling busi- 
ness. Address W. F. M., care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





BRANCH MANAGER— 
A large Southwestern mill 
needs the right kind of a 
man as Branch Office Man- 
ager to take charge of its 
sales—.a territory consisting 
of three large states; good 
salary and bonus arrange- 
ment which should net the 
right man $5,000 to $6,000 
a year; state age, whether 
married or single; outline 
very fully your qualifica- 
tions and experiences; give 
references; send a recent pic- 
ture of yourself. Address 
1557, care Northwestern 
Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 





MILLER FOR 65-BBL MILL; ONE WHO 
can keep mill in shape and not afraid of 
work; state wages expected; nice location; 
to come at once. Address W. J., care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WANTED—SECOND MILLER IN 350-BBL 
spring wheat mill; night work; position 
now open; advancement assured; advise 
salary wanted and give references in first 
letter. Donmeyer-Gardner Co., Peoria, Ill. 





WANTED—FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILL- 
er; will pay highest of wages; mill located 
in good southern Minnesota town; good 
schools; permanent position; company 
growing rapidly, and there is an excellent 
chance for advancement. Address 1566, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 


WANTED—BY A HIGH-CLASS SPRING 
wheat mill, mill office man for branch mill 
office; should have experience in handling 
transit, billing, and making out milling 
reports; desire man with milling experience 
and who is not subject to draft; permanent 
position to right party. Address 1567, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 








AS REPRESENTATIVE ON THE ROAD IN 
the sales department or to take charge of 
an elevator proposition; many years of ex- 
perience in the grain line. Address 420, 
care Northwestern Miller, St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED—GOOD POSITION BY SECOND 
miller in mill from 200 to 400 bbls; have 
own tools, and can give good references; 
state wages you will pay in first letter. 
Address 1563, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WANTED—POSITION AS SALES-MAN- 
ager; advertiser has had wide experience 
in handling flour and cereal products in 
United States and Canada; reference, Cana- 
dian Branch Office, Northwestern Miller. 
Address ‘“Sales-Manager,’”’ 1001 Lumsden 
Building, Toronto, Ont. 


September 4, 1918 


FOR SALE—HAVING INCREASED Ca- 
pacity of our mill, offer for sale one 80 h-p 
horizontal Mietz & Weiss oil engine, com- 
plete with stack; engine in first-class con- 
dition; priced right. Lincoln Mills, Inc., 
Lincoln, Neb. 





NEW ENGLAND. FLOUR SALESMAN AND 
executive open for a position; aggressive 
and successful; best of connections; 10 
years’ experience, calling on car-lot trade; 
would consider spring wheat or Kansas 
mill; salary or commission. Address 1558, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 





BY FIRST-CLASS SECOND MILLER, JOL- 
ly bachelor past 50; sight, hearing and 
general health in first-class condition; am 
quick and active; good, clean, sober hab- 
its; 25 years’ experience hard and soft 
wheat; satisfaction guaranteed under nor- 
mal conditions; 12-hour shift in mill of 
600 bbls or less; eight-hour shift in larger 
mill; familiar with Nordyke, Allis and 
Plansifter systems; mill must be in first- 
class running order, absolutely clean and 
modern, otherwise kindly save your 
stamps; answer by letter; state capacity 
of mill and wages per hour or week and 
give full particulars; nothing but good 
round wages accepted; references if de- 
sired. W. B. Moon, Kelliher Hotel, Ana- 
conda, Mont. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—75-BBL ALLIS-CHALMERS 
mill, located central part of Michigan; 
population about 1,000; mill has steam and 
water power; easy terms, excellent oppor- 
tunity. Address “Strand,” care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 1114 Royal Insurance Bldg., 
Chicago. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 200 BBLS 
or larger; 15 years’ experience; can do 
millwright work; can come on 10 days’ 
notice; would prefer Kansas, Illinois, or 
Nebraska. Address C. M., care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER, SALES-MANAGER, REP- 
resentative or superintendent of mill; many 
years of experience with flour milling; best 
‘reference; state particulars and salary that 
may be expected. Address 426, care North- 
western Miller, St®Louis, Mo. 





WANTED—BROKER IN TORONTO, CAN- 
ada, wants one or more live agencies for 
cereal products for use as flour substitutes; 
advertiser has good selling connections 
throughout Ontario and Quebec and can 
control considerable business. Address 
“Broker,” 1001 Lumsden Building, Toronto, 
Canada. , 





AS SUPERINTENDENT OR HEAD MILLER 
of any size mill, by capable, aggressive, 
practical miller, with wide experience in 
all departments; have tools and laboratory 
knowledge; references furnished; all letters 
answered; please state full particulars. 
Address 1556, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WISH TO GET IN COMMUNICATION WITH 
some mill which is in need of a technical 
master baker who has had years of prac- 
tical work in bakeshops; can do laboratory 
work as well as demonstrate in any size 
shop; understand thoroughly the analyzing 
of flour, feed and wheat. H. W. Langbehn, 
213 Ivanhoe, Detroit, Mich. 





AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTENDENT 


in good up-to-date mill of from 1,000 to 
3,000 bbls capacity; now superintendent in 
large flour and cereal mills; if you are in 
need of a superintendent let me hear from 
you; in answering please state capacity 
and full particulars regarding your plant; 
also state salary you will pay. Address 
“Superintendent,” care Northwestern Mill- 
er, Minneapolis. 





THOROUGHLY EXPERIENCED CEREAL 
miller (rolled oats a specialty) would like 
to correspond with parties who want a 
first-class superintendent or mill-manager; 
the advertiser has had full charge of some 
of the largest mills in the United States, 
including packing department, and has 
built and remodeled mills of this kind; is 
absolutely reliable and competent. Address 
“Oat Miller,”” care Northwestern Miller, 
1114 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 





FOR SALE—AT A BARGAIN, AN UP-TO- 
date 50-bbl steam mill, located in a good 
wheat producing country and a live town; 
good wheat harvested and a bumper corn 
crop promised; sidetrack to mill door. 
Address 1544, care Northwestern Miller, 
“Minneapolis. 


Opportunity Knocks Once! 


A new northwestern milling 
company wants young man with 
executive ability and experience in 
sales to take the management of 
its office; must be aggressive, of 
exemplary habits and not subject 
to draft; a real opportunity for the 
right man; salary will grow as 
business expands; applicants state 
age, experience, present employ- 
ment and salary expected. Ad- 
dress 1561, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 











— 


MCINTOSH & SEYMOUR 
CORPORATION 
AUBURN, NEW YORE 





FOR SALE—FLOUR MILL, 75-BBL CA- 


pacity, new, modern, up to date; run one 
season; located in good wheat country of 
Kansas; will sell at a bargain; good reason 
for selling; if interested investigate. Ad- 
dress 467, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 








MILL MACHINERY FOR SALE 








First—Get Bulletin 237—or, Wire 


ZELNICKER a 


or selling... 
Steam and Electric Power Plant Equip- 
Rails ment, Machinery, Tanks, Ete. 
What have you for sale? 





WE HAVE FOR SALE ONE THREE- 
cylinder Great Western meal drier, in ex- 
cellent condition, used two seasons; will 
sell at a low figure. Apply Sims Malt-O- 
Wheat Co., 428 Central Avenue, Minneap- 
olis. 





FOR SALE—12x36 ATLAS CORLISS EN- 
gine, 100 h-p, good condition; 60 in x 18 ft 
low pressure 100 h-p boiler, good condition, 
needs new front; frame for Barnard & 
Leas three pair high 9x24 corn mill, in 
good condition. Address 1299, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





FOR SALE—250 H-P CLARK CORLISS EN- 


gine in first-class condition for immediate 
shipment; right-hand—compound condens- 
ing cylinders, 12-in and 20x20-in, 200 
r.p.m; boiler pressure 150 lbs; in use six 
years; displaced by hydro-electric power; 
detailed specifications and price on appli- 
cation. Montana Flour Mills Co., Lewis- 
town, Mont. 





Flood Light Projectors 


AND 


Safety First Electric Fittings 


CROUSE-HINDS COMPANY 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. 8. A. 








° . The only modern 
Riverside Code mitler's code in 
existence. 
Used exclusively by the leading ex- 
rt millers of America. 
‘er copy, $3.00. 
For sale by all its branches and 
The Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 











* Member of the Food Administration 





Clarx 100 Per Cent Pure 


Whole Wheat and Graham Flour, Whole Rye Flour and 
Medium Rye, White and Cream Corn Flour, Corti Meal, 
Buckwheat Flour and Hominy Feed. 


Millers’ and Jobbers’ Accounts Solicited 


CLARX MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis, Minn. 























